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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve : 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts i 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality ; 
crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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Everybody 
talks 
UNIFOFIMItY, .. Sa" “Ss as 


Atkinson 
delivers it! 




















IN 1953 came America’s first bulk flour truck, and it bore the name 
*‘Atkinson’’. Our huge storage capacity is a “natural’’ for bulk transport. 
Bins are set aside for loading and a thorough, final test made defore flour 
flows. The flour you get from us by Bulk King-equipped truck or bulk car 
is uniform. We can say so because we know. 


Don't take less than you can get from ATKINSON 





ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY. MINNEAPOLIS 
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31.6% of this country’s female population are 
wage earners .. . nearly 6 out of 10 women who 
work are married . . . nearly 30° of housewives 
have outside jobs. In 1955 this group was paid 
some thirty-seven billion dollars in wages! * Young 
or mature, married or single. ..their total purchas- 
ing power is well worth any supplier’s attention! 
We know that a good many of our enterprising 
customers are increasing their baked foods sales 
by stressing the convenience, the energy values, 
the variety of their baked foods, in talking to 
their audience. | 
We’re happy to be specialists in supplying 
America’s bakers with flours they require to serve 
their customers in every category. We’re proud 
that because of our specialized service, the bakers 


themselves have made us first in bakery flours. FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


If you are not already making use of our spe- 
cialized services, why not send a part of your GC 
business our way? We’ll gladly pay the freight on omman der 
your call or wire . . . and give you the most pleas- 
ing product and service you’ve ever had! Larabee 
*The Department of Census, Labor Force report of 
April, 1957. MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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Slow Movement of Large Winter 
Wheat Crop to Market Reported 


KANSAS CITY—Despite the large 
estimates of hard winter wheat pro- 
duction in the Southwest, movement 
of the crop to market has been slow 
and terminal market receipts have 
been nowhere near as large as the 
size of the crop wou'd justify. 

This has been true at many points 


first month of new crop arrivals 
receipts at Kansas City have totaled 
13,947 cars, compared with 10,112 
cars in the like period a year ago, a 
gain of only 38%, whereas the Kan- 
sas crop is more than two and a half 
times greater this year. 


Contributing Factors 


Export Company Organized 
By Farmer-Owned Marketing 
Firms; News Impact Assessed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


e®eese 
WASHINGTON—An export mar- 
keting program to expand sales 


abroad for U.S. grain farmers has 
been organized by 19 major farm- 
er-owned marketing associations. 
They have joined in the establish- 
men of Producers Export Co., in- 
corporated in Delaware, with an 
authorized capital of $5 million. 
The company will concentrate on 
marketing and expanding sales 
abroad of U.S. grains and oilseeds, 
emphasizing quality. 


Appointed president is J. Frank 
Triplett of Amarillo, Texas. He dou- 
bles as chairman of the executive 
committee, 

The company is to establish head- 
quarters in New York and it will 
have agents in the chief nations en- 
gaged in importing grain and oil- 
seeds. The staff to operate the new 
organization is being recruited 
first on the list of requirements is a 
general manager. 

The vice president of the company 


and 


is J. H. Dean, general manager 
Farmers Cooperative Commission 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, with Fred 
J. Watts, general manager, Illinois 


Grain Corp., general 


manager 


Chicago, as 


WASHINGTON — In assessing 
the impact of the news of the 
formation of the Producers Ex- 
port by 19 major farmer- 
owned regional grain marketing 
associations, one significant fact 
emerges. It is the absence from 
the list of participants of the in- 
fluential Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn. of St. Paul, Minn, 


s 
Lo. 


This absence may be indicative of 
the shrewdness of the GTA leader- 
ship, personified in some respects by 
its operating force, M. W. Thatcher, 
who appears to avoiding entry 
into this “quick-sand” area of export 
activity 

The new cooperative 
venture starts off 
small table stakes of 
thorized capitalization 
considered that a cargo of wheat of 
10,000 tons is worth basically, at re- 
cent values, $750,000 for cargo alone, 
it may be seen that the cooperative 
venture is equivalent to an innocent 


be 


grain export 
with relatively 
$5 million au- 
When it is 


U.S. tourist trying to buck the bank 
at Monte Carlo with a bank roll of 
$50. The tourist may break the bank 


but the percentage is against him. 
The grain cooperatives’ adventure 

into the grain export field comes as 

no They have been enam- 





in the Southwest, but particularly The following are members of the surprise 
so at Kansas City, where arrivals Several factors have contributed board of directors: ored, for some time, with the 
have not reached anywhere near ex-_ to this situation. First of all, prices “huge” profits—legendary at best— 
—- . J. E. Puckett, general manager, Union Equity j 
pectations so far on this crop. much of the time have been about Cooperative Exchange, Enid, Okla in the overseas market. It will be 
From June 14 through July 14—the (Turn to WINTER WHEAT, page 27) (Turn to EXPORT COMPANY, pag: (1 CIPPERLY, page 34) 
J Fl Producti Daily O Decline f May 
une Flour Froduction, Val utput Vecline from Ma 
879.418 sacks fell 441,582 sacks short mitted by mills in principal produc- at 907,000 sacks. Of the five major 


By K. W. WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


U.S. wheat flour production in June 
amounted to 18,879,418 sacks, while 
output averaged 899,020 sacks a day 
for the 21 working days, as estimated 
by The Northwestern Miller's re- 
search department. Total production 
and daily output both declined from 
May and, in the day-to-day grind, 
June was the first month of the cur- 
rent year to fall below daily produc- 
tion for the comparable period of 
1957. Total June production of 18,- 


of the May production figure of 19,- 
321,000 sacks, as officially reported 
by the Bureau of the Census, and 
daily grind was 20,980 sacks below 
the official May figure of 920,000 
sacks. June production and daily out- 
put represent, in both cases, a 2.3% 
decline from the census bureau's of- 
ficial May totals. (The official Bureau 
of the Census totals for May appeared 
in The Miller of July 8, page 33.) 
The Miller's estimate of flour pro- 
duction is prepared from reports sub- 


U.S. Flour Production for June, 1958 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 
75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 
represent 100% of production at those points. In sacks. 


Region— 
Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Tnterior Southwest 
SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 
CENTRAL and SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTALS 
Adjusted 


U.S. TOTALS 
DAILY AVERAGE 





June, 1958 May, 1958 June, 1957 
Production Production Production 
859,712 943,669 910,359 
2,050,355 1,965,771 1,994,198 
2,910,067 2,909,440 2,904,557 
948,964 962,849 1,123,893 
4,221,475 4,403,213 4,094,963 
5,170,489 5,366,063 5,218,856 
2,241,028 2,192,350 2,467,050 
2,102,941 2,375,545 2,205,447 
1,546,294 1,406,328 1,228,607 

13,970,769 14,239,726 14,024,517 
74.0 73.9 Tio 

18,879,418 19,268,912 18,143,000 

899,020 917,567 907,000 


Bureau of Census reported 19,321,000 sacks (920,000) daily sacks for May, 1958. 
Bureau of Census reported 18,143,000 sacks (907,000) daily sacks for June, 1957. 


and regions, sources 
which account for approximately 75‘ 

the total U.S. output. Total June 
production 18,879,418 sacks was 
736,418 sacks the official cen- 
sus bureau figure of 18,143,000 sacks 
for June of 1957, representing a June 

1958, increase of 4.1 The gain was 
due in some measure to one addi- 
tional working day in June of 1958 
The June daily output of 899,020 
sacks, by contrast, was 7,980 sacks 
or .9%, below June, 1957, output 
officially reported by the government 
bureau. The bureau's June 
1957, daily output 


tion centers 


of 
f 
Ol 


above 


as 


census 
was 


given 


figure 














ly, S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 





production areas represented by The 
Miller survey, three showed in- 
creases for June, as compared with 


May, while two declined. Increases 
were in the Northwest, an area 
which includes Minneapolis and the 
interior Northwest, 2,910,067 sacks 


compared with 2,909,440; Buffalo, 2,- 


241,028 compared with 2,192,350; and 
the Nor Pacific Coast 1,546,294 
compared with 1,406,328 sacks. De- 
l Southwest, 5.,- 


th 


clines wer in th 

against 5,366,063 
the central states 
region, 2,102,941 


compared with 2,375,545 in May 


170,439 sacks 
May, and in 


Southeast 


in 
and 
sacks 
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Avast There! Pirates Are Boarding 


and always will—and the pirates followed 
trade. Wherever and whenever an intrepid en- 
trepreneur found business, there were the pirates 
ready to spring, with a length of rope handy to 
the yardarm. 

John Cipperly, with wide sweeps of his cut- 
lass, the skull and crossbones of Jolly Jack him- 
self flying at the masthead, takes a thrust at the 
cooperatives and their latest venture into trade 
in his commentary on page 3 of this issue. Far 
be it from us to liken those sound businessmen 
who staff the cooperatives to pirates for the 
analogy is used merely to underline the salient 
fact that they are venturing on uncharted seas, 
not knowing how well-armed are the merchant- 
men against whom they will have to compete. 

Mr. Cipperly, with pertinence, remarks upon 
the absence of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn. from the list of navigators. He might, too, 
have remarked upon the absence of another equal- 
ly well-known and reputable cooperative group, 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. of Omaha, 
Neb. Why, indeed, are two such important seg- 
ments of the cooperative affiliation standing aloof? 
Could it be that they smell danger on the high 
seas? Or are they skeptical? The cooperative 
movement invariably forms a united front and it 
will surprise nobody if these two firms make a 
token entry into the Producers Export Co. even- 
tually. But the fact remains that participation is 
likely to remain no more than a token affair. 

The massive surplus of wheat, and other grains, 
too, now confronting the U.S. represents a prob- 
lem. Obviously, present farm legislation is inade- 
quate to stop the pile-up of surpluses. Mother 
Nature has failed to comply with the legislative 
intent of Congress and probably never will. So, 
anything of an enterprising nature to move stocks 
into consumption, at home and abroad, merits 
praise. The work of the state wheat commissions, 
now becoming an integral part of American or- 
ganization, forms but one laudable part of this 
endeavor. 

Yet, the absence of two important segments 


ear FOLLOWS THE FLAG—always has 


of a group from what is undoubtedly a fine piece 
of enterprise, is cause for some wonderment. Why, 
then, do they hold back? Staffed by experienced 
traders, and more than the one name, that of Bill 
Thatcher, can be mentioned, GTA and Westcen- 
tral must have some profound reasons for their 
aloofness. 

May we guess at them? To become a success- 
ful entrepreneur in the export business it takes 
years of experience. It needs a lot of capital—$5 
million is peanuts and certainly not sufficient to 
build an organization with offices in New York, a 
team of strong agents abroad and topflight per- 
sonnel headed by a general manager of the front 
rank. Good men are hard to find, as Miss Sophie 
Tucker has so often reminded us, and good men 
stay put. You cannot train an export man in one, 
two or even three years and those who are trained 
are in satisfactory jobs and unlikely to be at- 
tracted away. 

But, Mr. Cipperly having swung to starboard, 
it is necessary to look at the port side also. There 
the sea may be a little smoother. The cooperatives 
have a government-given advantage in their tax 
position, oil on what may be troubled waters. The 
administration—yes, even this Republican admin- 
istration—may give certain privileges that a pri- 
vate concern cannot enjoy. The government will 
welcome anything which gives promise of increas- 
ing sales of surpluses and, today, every govern- 
ment has a socialistic concept and the coopera- 
tives themselves were founded in the tenets of 
socialism. They may get the inside track on many 
things. We do not say “will.” We say “may,” and 
the difference must be noted. 

The threat to private trade on the high seas 
must not be dismissed lightly. The progenitors of 
American export business, with heavy capital in- 
vested in their enterprises, must not be lulled by 
Jolly Jack’s forebodings into the possibility that 
the cooperative men will hang themselves. Pre- 
pare the yardarm, bos’n, and knot some new 
rope. It’s every man for himself, so boarding 
parties away! 

It will be an interesting battle. 


Russia’s Pneumatic Mills 


HERE WERE SOME understandable gasps 

of astonishment from millers and from mill- 
ing engineers, particularly those with European 
firms, when Sol Kanee, president, Soo Line Mills, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada, reported, on his return 
from a trip to the Soviet Union, that the Russians 
now have 50 pneumatic mills compared with pos- 
sibly 12 in all of North America. 

Could the Russians have made such strides in 
their adaptation of pneumatics? Skepticism was 
expressed on all sides. The last on-the-spot milling 
report to come out of Russia appeared in Novem- 
ber, 1956, when Charles Ritz, chairman of the 
board, International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
said, on his return from a visit to the Communist 
state: “Pneumatic milling does not appear to 
have developed to a great degree, though the firm 
of Melitopol at Baku is said to be working on a 
completely new pneumatic plant.” This, several 
European milling engineers declared, was in ac- 


cordance with the information they had gleaned 
from Russian sources. 

Last week, The Miller published yet a third 
on-the-spot report from Russia. Clifford E. Soward, 
president, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, said: “I was told that they are building 
between 50 and 60 pneumatic mills in Russia.” 
Thus, he confirmed in principle what Mr. Kanee 
had to say, allowing for interpretive differences, 
always a problem when conducting a conversa- 
tion through third parties. 

Therefore, the progress made by the Russians 
has, indeed, been nothing short of phenomenal. In 
the space of less than two years they have out- 
stripped the U.S. and Canada combined. This 
leads to the thought that the day may not be far 
off when Russia might be a tough competitor in 
the flour export field. Attempts have been made 
to sell flour on previous occasions, and there have 
been some small successes. The competition has 
not been big enough to cause any concern yet 
but it could become bigger. 
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Pfizer Promotes 
Robert D. Knoebel 


To Sales Position 


NEW YORK—Robert D. Knoebel, 
formerly on the staff of the food and 
beverage department, has been pro- 
moted to field sales manager for the 
eastern region of the chemical sales 
division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Knoebel joined Pfizer in 1952 
as a sales representative in the mid- 
west region upon graduation from 
Notre Dame University. He holds a 
B.S. degree in the physical sciences 
with a major in chemistry. 

A native of Madison, Ind., he now 
lives in Huntington Station, Long Is- 
land, with his wife and two sons. Mr. 
Knoebel is a member of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and 
the Association of Operative Millers. 

Also announced was the appoint- 
ment of Carl Lorentzen to the staff 
of the chemical sales division’s indus- 
trial department. Formerly an east- 
ern region sales’ representative, Mr. 
Lorentzen joined Pfizer in 1954 fol- 
lowing his discharge from the USS. 
Army as a first lieutenant. He is a 
graduate of Adelphi College where he 
received his B.A. degree in chemistry 
in 1951. 

Born in New York, Mr. Lorentzen 
now resides in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
with his wife and son. He is a member 
of the Cleveland Drug and Chemical 
Club, the American Chemical Society 
and the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists. 

Pfizer also announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert D. Newton as assist- 
ant director of operations research. 
Formerly a senior analyst, Mr. New- 
ton joined Pfizer in 1946 as a produc- 
tion supervisor at the Brooklyn plant. 
Assigned to the production headquar- 
ters staff in 1950, he transferred to 
operations research in 1957. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Argentine Grain 
Shipments Show 


Slight Decline 


WASHINGTON - 
and coarse grains exported during 
July-May, 1957-58, amounted to 4,- 
065,000 metric tons, compared with 
4.429.000 during the first 11 months 
of 1956-57. This represents an over-all 
reduction of 8 percent. Substantially 
increased exports of rye and oats 
failed to offset declining exports of 
wheat, corn and barley, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has reported. 

Wheat exports during the first six 
mon-hs of the fiscal year (July-De- 


Argentine bread 


cember, 1957) were slightly above 
those a year earlier. However, ex- 
ports of January-May, 1958, were 


about 40% lower than last year due 
to last season’s poor harvest because 
of the dry weather. Exports during 
June were expected to be down cor- 
respondingly. 

On the other hand, corn exports in 
July-December, 1957, were substan- 
tially lower than a year earlier, while 
exports during January-May were 
well above those during the first five 
months in 1957. This increase was the 
result of a bumper crop of corn early 
this year. Corn exports during July- 
June, 1957-58, are now expected to 
equal or go above the 1,092,000-me- 
tric-ton exports in fiscal 1956-57. 

Exports of barley in the first 11 
months (July-May) of the fiscal year 
were below those of a year earlier, 
largely because part of the barley 
crop was pastured and not harvested. 
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British Opposition: 





Mr. Hutchinson, Edward 
Hutchinson, Ltd., the Liverpool 
flour milling firm, is president of 
the National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers. He made his 
statement on the International 
Wheat Agreement to members 
attending the recent annual con- 
vention, 

¥ 


The current International Wheat 
Agreement, in which Britain does not 
participate, ends in 1959. Doubtless 


discussion will begin this autumn be- 


tween member nations about a re- 

George S. Odiorne newal of the agreement next year. I 

° shall be surprised if once again there 

JOINS GMI — George S. Odiorne, is not some lobbying in this country 
formerly manager of the personnel and efforts at persuasion by the 
division of the American Manage- wheat exporting nations to secure 
ment Assn. in New York, has been Britain's participation in a renewed 


appointed assistant director of per- 


agreement 


sonnel administration for General As millers—and I am confident 
Mills, Inc. His appointment was an- that the erain trade would agree 
nounced by D. E. Balch, company we are absolutely convinced that 
vice president and director of per- [WA is rigid and restrictionist. Were 
sonnel administration. Mr. Odiorne Britain, the world’s largest importer, 
took over his new duties July 1. to participate in it, the practical out- 
Mr. Odiorne succeeds P. 8S. Joyee, eon f the agreement would be once 
who has filled the position in addition = gcain merely to keep world wheat 
to his duties as director of personnel prices up and to hamstring us as 
and sales training for the grocery buvers in the market. 


products division. 





There is no doubt that with 
Britain outside the agreement 
there has been less rigidity in 


Crops on Canadian 


world wheat prices during the last 


irl few years than would have been 
Prairie Apparently the case otherwise, and this has 
Evading Rust Threat helped to keep down the price of 


wren ; Britain’s flour and bread. 
WINNIPEG—Prairie crops appear 
likely to evade the threat of rust this 


year, according to a survey made by 


Our opposition to re-entry into the 
agreement and to over-rigid prices is 


the plant pathology section of the sometimes interpreted to mean that 
Canadian Department of Agricul- British millers want to see excessive- 
ture’s research laboratory here. A ly low wheat prices similar to those 
survey recently completed failed to which brought hardship and despair 


reveal any stem rust of wheat or to world growers in the early ‘thir- 
oats, or crown rust of oats. How-_ ties. That is emphatically not so. 

ever, a trace of leaf rust of wheat We accept that overseas growers 
was found in the Red River Valley may reasonably expect to be given by 
near the U.S. border. Last year at their own governments some form of 
this time leaf rust of wheat was guarantee against hardship, but do- 


prices in exporting 
thereafter color 


mestic 


untries 


supp rt 
should not 


much more prevalent and a trace of 
stem rust of wheat had been found ce 








WHEAT RECOGNITION DAY AT KANSAS CITY—A loaf of bread nearly 
five feet long and weighing 35 Ib. called attention to the important role of 
wheat in the Kansas City area economy during the Wheat Recognition Day 
July 7. Sponsored by the Kansas City Board of Trade, the event attracted 
more than 200 Kansas City businessmen to the trading floor of the exchange 
where they watched cash and futures transactions and heard facts on the 
dollar value of this year’s crop. Holding up the giant loaf of bread are, left 


to right, Henry Koppang, Federal Reserve Bank; Justin Hoy, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.; Frank Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., and Rollin 
F. Agard, Kansas City finance director. Mr. Theis was chairman of the com- 
mittee planning the Wheat Recognition Day. 


International Wheat Pact Is 
Rigid and Restrictionist 


By Roger Hutchinson 


world wheat prices or the pattern 
of trade whereby supply and demand 
are unable fairly and properly to in- 
fluence price. 

As I have already indicated, free- 
dom to buy our wheats outside the 
International Wheat Agreement has 
meant less rigidity in world prices 
but rigidity still exists. It is true that 
Britain's flour and bread are cheaper 


than in practically every country in 
the world, not excluding the wheat 
exporting nations, but during the 


last year or so the British consumer 
has been benefiting more from cheap- 
er freights than from cheaper wheats 
as such, 


I maintain that Britain's loaf 
could be cheaper still if world 
wheat prices were permitted to 


reflect the enormous and indeed 
overwhelming world wheat stock 
position, a position made even 
more impressive by the abundant 


new harvests expected in North 
America. 
The principal exporters hold vast 


stocks, the storage of which ultimate- 
ly has to be paid for. It will be said 
of course, that storage are 
borne by the countries concerned, 
but if the price of their wheat which 
is sold on the export market is highe1 


costs 


than world stocks justify, then the 
buyer is in effect subsidizing stor- 
age. 

At a time when great efforts are 
being made in this country to keep 


down the cost of living and to pre- 
vent inflation, it would be tremon- 
dously heartening if by virtue of 
cheaper raw materials the cost of our 
daily bread could in fact be reduced 


Contrary to charges which have 
been made in some quarters re- 
cently — mostly for propaganda 
reasons—the benefits of cheaper 
wheat are passed on by the miller 
to the baker and to the consumer. 
There are no price rings in the 
flour-milling industry, whether in 
respect of wheat purchase or of 
flour sales. 


In talking of cheaper wheat and 
cheaper flour I would be doing a 
disservice to our customers, the bak- 
ers, if I let it appear that flour costs 
are the only factor in the price of 
bread. In any case the price of flour 
must move by about 9s a sack ($1.26 
sack of 280 Ib.) any adjust- 
ment is possible in the price of the 
loaf, but additionally bakers are be- 
set, like most other members of the 
industrial community, with rising 
costs of every sort, wages, fuel, rates 
etc. 

Thus cheaper flour during recent 
months has merely had the effect of 
offsetting in some part bakers’ other 
rising costs; it has not permitted 
cheaper bread but it has prevented 
the cost of bread rising, as otherwise 
would have been the 

On the subject of bread I feel that 
the public does not realize that be- 
cause our flour is enriched, today’s 
bread achieves an extremely high nu- 
tritional standard. We 
pleased that with the nutritional 
standard assured, a greater variety 
of bread in shape, color and size, is 
now being provided by 
thus giving a wider degree of choice 
to the consumer 


before 


case 


as millers, ars 


many bakers 
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Canadian Flour Production 
In May Shows Increase; 


10-Month Total Ahead 


TORONTO — For the month of 
May, the tenth month of the current 
crop year, Canadian flour mills re- 
ported an output of 3,781,000 sacks, 
compared with 2,968,000 sacks for the 
corresponding month of 1957, an in- 
crease of 27%. The volume for April, 
1958, amounted to 3,654,000 sacks. 
Production of flour for the August- 
May period of the current crop year 
totaled 34,391,000 sacks, compared 
with a revised figure of 31,837,000 
sacks for the corresponding period 
of the previous crop year. 

Mills reporting for May averaged 
83.9% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity of 180,000 sacks daily for a 
25-day working period. Mills report- 
ing for April operated 81% of their 
combined rated capacity of 180,000 
sacks, also for a 25-day working pe- 
riod. 

Wheat milled in May amounted to 
8,595,000 bu., including 548,000 bu. 
Ontario winter wheat. In May, 1957, 
wheat milled was 6,684,000 bu. of 
which 393,000 bu. were Ontario win- 
ter wheat. In the August-May period 
of the current crop year 77,729,000 
bu. wheat were used for flour, while 
for the similar period of the pre- 
vious crop year 72,051,000 bu. were 
used. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in May, 1958, amounted to 
232,000 sacks, compared to 172,000 
sacks in May, 1957. For the 10-month 
period under review, Ontario winter 
wheat flour production amounted to 
2,538,000 secks, compared with 2,- 
018,000 sacks during the correspond- 
ing period of the previous crop year. 

Millfeed production during May, 
1958, was 64,000 tons, compared with 
50,000 tons for the same month a 
year ago. The breakdown of the pres- 
ent total is bran 28,000 tons; shorts, 
28,000 tons, and middlings 8,000 tons. 





Western Canada 
Receives Rain 


Over Weekend 


WINNIPEG — Rains blanketed 
western Canada over the weekend and 
were still falling in many areas Mon- 
day. The drouth has been broken in 
Saskatchewan, but many districts 
will require further good rains soon 
as heaviest precipitation generally 
did not fall in areas where most 
needed. Alberta rainfall for 48 hours 
ending 6 a.m. Monday ranged from 
light to 1.26 in.; Saskatchewan 
mostly one half to 2.75 in., and Mani- 
toba mostly one third to 1 in. 

Most cereal grains are either 
headed or rapidly coming into head 
and prospective yields over the three 
prairie provinces are as variable as 
the moisture picture. However, a 
much greater area has vastly im- 
proved moisture conditions than two 
weeks ago and good filling of heads 
is in prospect. While production will 
be well under a year ago, farmers 
are pinning their hopes on quality. 

Canada’s mountain of wheat is be- 
ing reduced and, with this year’s har- 
vest certain to be short of normal 
domestic and export requirements, 
the pile will be again slashed. 


Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of May, 1958, amounted to 
2,116,538 sacks compared to 1,333,813 
sacks in April. In May, 1957, exports 
amounted to 1,128,680 sacks. Total 
exports for the August-May period 
were 14,376,864 sacks, while for the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, the revised figure is 12,541,058 
sacks. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during May, 1958, were 1,- 
292.529, compared with 668,017 sacks 
in May, 1957. For the first 10 months 
of the current crop year flour ex- 
ports to Commonwealth countries 
amounted to 8,222,626 sacks, while 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago, exports to those countries 
amounted to 6,716,064 sacks. 

Shipments to foreign countries dur- 
ing May, 1958, were 824,009 sacks, 
compared with 460,663 sacks in May, 
1957. For the August-May period, ex- 
ports to foreign countries totaled 
6,154,238 sacks, while for the simi- 
lar period in the 1956-57 crop year 
exports to foreign countries amount- 
ed to 5,824,994 sacks. 


More Grain Storage 


Space Needed in Iowa 


DES MOINES — A shortage of 
grain storage space in Iowa was re- 
ported by Robert Skinner, executive 
secretary of the Western Grain & 
Feed Assn., Des Moines. 

He said Iowa is short about 26 
million bushels in storage capacity 
for take-over corn, and that coupled 
with this shortage is the fact that it 
appears certain there will be several 
million bushels of soybeans which 
will not have moved out and may 
have to be stored. 

Ray Pollock, director of the grain 
branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and his deputy, Robert 
Hansen, met recently with state ASC 
officials and representatives of the 
grain trade in Iowa to discuss the 
storage problem. 

Mr. Skinner said the Washington 
officials want any necessary addition- 
al storage facilities to be built by the 
grain trade rather than by the gov- 
ernment. Commercial storage bins 
will be filled before government bins 
are used. He urged association mem- 
bers not to build additional storage 
if it is not needed, and to check with 
local county ASC offices for guidance 
in making any decisions to build. 











Horace P. Gioia 


Horace P. Gioia 
Becomes NUMA 
President 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. Horace P. 
Gioia of Alfonso Gioia & Sons, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., was installed here July 
10 as president of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Gioia, former first vice presi- 
dent of the NMMA, was elected to 
head the group at its 54th annual 
convention at the Hotel Del Coron- 
ado in San Diego. A quarter of a 
centry ago, Mr. Gioia’s late father, 
Alfonso Gioia, directed the activities 
of the NMMA as president. 

Elected with Mr. Gioia at the con- 
vention were: Emanuele Ronzoni, Jr., 
Ronzoni Macaroni Co., Long Island 
City, N.Y., first vice president; Al- 
bert Ravarino, Ravarino & Freschi, 
Inc., St. Louis, second vice president, 
and Fred Spadafora, Superior Maca- 
roni Co., Los Angeles, third vice 
president. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








IRAQ BUYS WHEAT 

WASHINGTON -—— The supply de- 
partment of Iraq’s Ministry of Fi- 
nance recently announced the pur- 
chase of 10,000 tons Australian wheat 
for delivery in September. Domestic 
prices immediately dropped 10 to 
15%. They had been rising as crop 
estimates declined, and stocks on 
hand were being held for higher 
prices. The stated purpose of the im- 
ports is to drive prices down toward 
world levels. 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION FOR 1957-58 
POSTS GAIN OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


Total U.S. wheat flour production in the 1957-58 crop year rose upward 
again, posting a gain of 1% from the previous year. This is the fourth con- 
secutive year a gain in production has been recorded after several years of 
declining output. The 1956-57 crop year posted a gain of 4.8% which was 
the best gain of the past four years. The 1955-56 production was up 0.26% 
from the previous year, and the 1954-55 crop year production was 1.6% above 
the preceding year. Wheat flour production during 1957-58 totaled 240.6 
million sacks as compared with 238.6 million sacks in 1956-57. There were 
255 working days in 1957-58, compared with 256 days in 1956-57. The figures 
reported for the 1957-58 crop year are based on Bureau of the Census reports 
for the first 11 months of the year and The Northwestern Miller estimates 
for June. (See story, page 3.) Average daily wheat flour production in the year 
ended June 30, 1958, was 943,500 sacks, up 1.4% from the previous year’s 
930,100 sacks. The rate of flour production in 1957-58 was 86.5% of capacity, 
compared with 86.4% in 1956-57, a gain of 0.1%. The flour extraction rate 
gained 0.2%, from 72.5% in 1956-57 to 72.7% in 1957-58. 
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Brazilian Wheat 
Group Touring 
Great Plains 


LINCOLN, NEB. Hospitality 
midwestern style—will be extended 
to a Brazilian wheat delegation dur- 
ing their visit to states in the Great 
Plains Region, including Nebraska 
The Brazilian delegation, consisting 
of five key government and wheat in- 
dustry officials, arrived in Houston, 
Texas, by plane on July 12. During 
their visit in the U.S., the Brazilians 
will be shown how hard red winter 
wheat is produced, stored and proc- 
essed as well as how U.S. wheat ex- 
port shipments are handled. 

The delegation has viewed wheat 
facilities in Oklahoma and will view 
facilities in Kansas, Colorado and 
Nebraska before going to South Da- 
kota July 29-30 to attend a portion 
of the international wheat surplus 
utilization conference at Brookings 
Then the delegation will go to Chi- 
cago to visit the board of trade there 
and then go to Washington for con- 
ferences with USDA officials. The 
group will return to Houston Aug. 5 


and will depart for home Aug. 7 
Hosts Named 

In Oklahoma the tour for the dele- 
gation was directed by Keats E. So- 
der, secretary for the Oklahoma 
Wheat Research Foundation, Okla- 
homa City. In Kansas the tour direc- 
tor will be W. W. Graber, adminis- 
trator, Kansas Wheat Commission, 
Hutchinson. Theo. F. Fiedler, man- 
ager, Colorado Wheat Administrative 
Committee, Denver, will be the host 
in Colorado, and Leslie F. Sheffield, 
chief, Nebraska Wheat Commission, 
and John R. Reynolds, Nebraska 
Wheat Growers Assn., Lincoln, will 
be the hosts in Nebraska. 

Brazil is the largest wheat import- 
ing country in South America, having 
imported over 18 million bushels 
wheat from the U.S. during the 1957 
calendar year. According to the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, Brazil nor- 
mally produces only about one third 
of its total wheat requirements and 
the U.S. is the major source of Bra- 
zil’s wheat imports. Lester Mort, Ve- 
nango, Neb., who was one of the 
members of a U.S. wheat survey team 
which visited Brazil in January, 1958, 
reports that all indications point to 
increased wheat corsumption in Bra- 
zil in future years as its economy 
exnends. 

The Brazilian delegation is being 
brought to the U.S. to tour the Great 
Plains hard red winter wheat region 
in en attempt to build additional 
market outlets for U.S. wheat. The 
delegation’s visit is sponsored jointly 
by Nebraska and Kansas Wheat Com- 
missions under a contract between 
the Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn 
and the Forcign Agricultural Service, 
USDA. The delegation’s visit in Okla- 
homa is sponsored by the Oklahoma 
Wheat Research Foundation and 
their Colorado visit is sponsored by 
the Colorado Wheat Administrative 
Committee. 
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ELEVATOR NEAR COMPLETION 

POMEROY, WASH.—Construction 
of the new 160,000 bu. elevator for 
the Pomeroy Grain Growers has 
reached the finishing stage and should 
be completed soon, Claude Bouchet, 
manager, has reported. The elevator 
is being built at a $130,000 cost and 
is located at the east edge of Pome- 
roy. Construction was started in mid- 
March. 
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THOSE WERE 
THE DAYS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — As 
mills wrestle with new crop problems, 
running numerous tests of the 1958 
grain, W. N. Kelly, vice president 
and head of production for the Wil- 


liam Kelly Milling Co., recalled a 
different day. When Mr. Kelly’s 
father, the late William Kelly, es- 


tablished his first plant here his tests 
were made in homes of friends. 
Whereas mechanization has made ex- 
tensive research necessary with 
grinding of each new crop, William 
Kelly merely had delivered to three 
or four women, known to be good 
bread bakers, sacks of the new flour. 
They reported on the product and 
that ended work of the “chemistry 
department.” 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Outlook Improved 
In Some Areas 


MINNEAPOLIS—Rain and 
temperatures have improved the crop 


coole! 


outlook over most of the spring 
wheat states, although the general 
utlook still is described, at best, as 
spotty Areas of good stands through 
North and South Dakota as well as 
Montana now alternate with isolated 
ireas flooded or hailed out. These 
ireas, in turn, give way to sections 
in which late season moisture has 
fallen on wheat stunted earlier by 
i lack of rainfall. 

A strip of the northernmost coun- 


ties in North Dakota and Montana 
still needs more moisture, despite the 
rains the past several 
weeks. However, rainfall and tem- 
throughout most of North 
past 10 days have been 
line elevator re- 
extreme corner 


frequency of 


peratures 
Dakota the 
ideal 
ports, and 


iccording to 


even the 


of northwest North Dakota shows a 
good recovery of small grain crops 
from the drouth which prevailed 
throughout the spring and early sum- 


mer. Warm, dry weather in this area 


is now needed to bring the wheat 
crop to maturity 

Due to the spotty condition of the 
crop in northeastern Montana, yields 


ire expected to vary widely, and some 


average of no 


reports look for an 
f spring wheat to 


I 10 bu. of 
the acre in this section 
In the Red River Valley area rains 


than 


were widespread the past 10 days, 
ranging from 2 to 5 in. In South 
Dakota and some parts of central 
and western North Dakota rains 


ranged from 1 to 2 in., pushing the 
crop along nicely. Again in this area, 
dry weather is needed to bring stands 
to maturity. 
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Grain Elevator 


Burns to Ground 


GREENSBURG, IND.—Fire leveled 
the Garland Mills, Inc., grain storage 
elevator here, destroying an 
mated 30,000 bu. wheat. The cause of 
the blaze is unknown. The elevator is 
owned by Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, of which Garland 
Mills is a subsidiary. E. E. Olson, 
manager, estimated the grain loss at 
$45,000. There was no estimate on the 
building and equipment. Firemen 
from Greensburg and_ surrounding 
communities battled the fire for two 
hours and managed to keep it from 
spreading to adjoining buildings. 


esti- 
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Record-Beating Winter Wheat Crop 
“Stuns” Officials as Forecast Hiked 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON —A record win- 
ter wheat crop of 1,130 million 
bushels is in prospect for 1958, the 


USDA estimates an out- 
turn equalling any previous year 
Total acreage harvested is expected 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has to be slightly larger than in 1957 from 
estimated in its July 1 crop pro- the smallest total planted acreage in 
duction report. Th’s is 61 million 40 years of comparable record. 
bushels more than was forecast on This July 1 includes an 
June 1, 60% above the 707 million anticipated corn crop of not less than 
bushels of the 1957 crop and 33% 3.3 billion bushels. For other feed 
above the average of 850 million grain crops they estimate as follows: 
bushels. Oats, 1.25 billion bushels; barley, 423 
million bushels, and grain sorghums 
20.5 million acres. 

Feed grain production, 
from last year generally, 


hazards 


estimate 


The yield per harvested acre is in- 
dicated at a record of 27.1 bu., which 
compares with the previous record 
last year of 22.4 bu. and the 


while off 


is expected 
average 


; 189 } to be considerably larger than aver- 

Me : as “ th tion’s 1958 age. Other crops such as winter 
Mean le s 1958 s g : 

COnWHLC, THe HALON s pean wheat, meanwhile, contributed to the 


wheat production is forecast at 214 
million bushels, the second smallest 
spring wheat crop s_nce 1939. The in- 
dicated crop, based on July 1 condi- 
lions, is 11% .ess than last year and 
one fifth below 


big overall increase. 

Of further interest was the 
bean acreage estimate of 24.4 million 
grown alone and 23.3 million 
acres being grown for beans. First 
forecasts of production for both soy- 
beans and grain sorghums are to be 
made in the August crop production 


SOy- 
acres 


average. 


All Wheat Total 


Production of all wheat is expect- 
ed to total 1,343 million bushels, 73 Teport, USDA said 
million more than was forecast on Crop developments through June 
June 1 and the second largest crop of 2nd in early July have been mainly 
record. The prospective crop is two favor ible despite instances of local 
fifths larger than the 1957 crop of iooding or other storm damage, the 
947 million bushels and one fifth Teport said. Yield per acre levels, all 
above average. crops considered, now seem likely to 
Durum wheat production is fore- pull ahead of last year’s record high 
cast at 15 million bushels. only two unless tripped by late-season haz- 
fifths of the 1957 crop and the third ards. 
smallest durum crop in more than Here is the report on various crops: 
two decades. A sharp reduction in WINTER WHEAT: In the south- 
acreage from the level of the past ¢rn and central Great Plains, harvest 
two years is primarily responsible for brought pleasant surprises to many 
the low production. Last year 40 mil- 8rowers as the outturn was general- 
lion bushels of durum were produced ly above earlier expectations. Rains 
The prospective rye crop is indi- during the last week of June slowed 
cated at 31.4 million bushels, about »#! esting in this area and caused 
18% larger than the 1957 crop and S°me lush heavy wheat to go down 
10% above average. This is the larg- Little loss was expected from this 
est production since 1942. ; source. Increases from June 1 oc- 
curring largely in Texas, Oklahoma 
Total Crop Forecast Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota 
For the total crop this veat Dar- more than offset decreases in several 


ring the uncertainty of late CROP REPORT 








GROUND-BREAKING CEREMONIES—Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, 
Minn., recently held ground-breaking ceremonies for its new research and de- 
velopment building (architect's drawing inset) which is being constructed 
across the street from the main plant in Hopkins. Left to right are William 
P. Edmunds, general manager, process machinery division; C. F. Pierson, 
president; A. A. Kole, general manager, Farmhand division; Robert K. Mac- 
Gillvray, engineer, and C, L. Martin, director of research and development. 


WASHINGTON—The latest offi- 
cial crop report has “stunned” of- 
ficials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, “Stunned” is the right 
word even though the report con- 
firms previously-held beliefs that 
under the present farm law there is 
no chance of halting further and 
further expansion of farm grain 
production, thus indicating the pile- 
up of more and more surpluses. 


First on the list of evidence is the 
report for all wheat showing a poten- 
tial production this year of approxi- 
mately 13 billion bushels, including 
winter wheat at 1.1 billion and spring 


wheat at 214 million bushels 
USDA officials confirm substan- 
tially previous Northwestern Miller 


forecasts that there will be an unusu- 
ally heavy supply of wheat produced 
from ineligible penalty 
wheat. They comment, however, that 
thus far in the harvest, the market 
has failed to reflect its presence 
While considering that The Miller 
forecast of 350 million bushels 
yn the high side—they are thinking 

the region of 300 million—they do 
not deny the possibility of the 350 


million figure 
Wheat Available 
Notwithstanding the 


acreage 


was 


Free 


reluctance of 


the market place to reflect the size 
f the crop and the indicated avail- 
ability of free wheat—tthat is, pen- 


alty wheat—there would appear to be 
a substantial amount of wheat avail- 
able in the market place. USDA of- 
ficials point out, however, that they 
believe the wheat is in 
strong hands capable of storing the 
excess production. However, those 
strong hands may be weakened when 
it is ascertained that the export out- 


ineligible 


ok for 1958-59 must be measured 
terms of 275-300 million bushels 
Government export experts have 
previously estimated that exports 
will be in the region of 275 million 
igainst the fficial USDA figure of 
375 million. Some private’ trade 
sources have estimated the export 
potential at 340 million, but the ex- 
perts with the low guess, will not 
beyond 300 million bushels under 

y persuasion 
The USDA report reveals some 


interesting data 


@ Hard red winter wheat production 


is up from last year by nearly 375 
million bushels. Soft red wheat is up 
40 million bushels 


@ Spring wheat will be increased by 
a fraction above a million bushels 
@ Durum wheat production, without 


government acreage incentive allow- 
ances, is shrinking. 
@ Preduction of West Coast white 
wiieat Is up 
—BREA s E STAFF OF LIFE 
DELIVERY DEADLINE 
WINNIPEG Prairie farme! n 
tending to deliver wheat it . 
barley in the present pool riod 
must complete such deliv s of 


‘rain to the Canadian Wheat Board 
by July 31, according to a board an- 
nouncement. Canada’s crop year ends 


on that date, so any deliveries made 
after that time will apply to the 
1958-59 pool period, the board an- 
nouncement said 








es 


tT Southwest moved back into 
To spotlight late in the seven- 
lay period ending July 14 as hard 
winter wheat flour buying on the 
largest scale to date in the new crop 
year kept market wires humming 
country. By the close July 
total sales volume was being 
estimated at 7 to 8 million 
impressive amount, but not 
nearly the quantity of flour bakers 
could order if inclined to go all out. 
Most large bakery chains extended 
Idings 30 to 60 days, while 
independents went out as far as 
ijor factors—a lack 
ind the prospect of even 
wer prices to come—kept a fairly 
ight rein on purchases and probably 
accounted for the fact that buying 
in larger volume. With avail- 
facilities in the South- 
rapidly, bakery buyers 
more favorable break in 
prices in the weeks ahead. 
The week end push raised sales by 
mills in the Southwest to about 800% 
of capacity, compared with 130% in 
the central states and only 83% of 
capacity in the spring wheat mills 
irea. Buying activity in the central 
states was held back by wet weather 
and the shortage of new crop wheat, 
while business in the spring wheat 
nills area seemed to drift closer to a 
price-date-of-shipment basis. 
Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 99% of five- 


across the 
14 the 

iriously 
sacks, an 


120 days. Two m: 


protein 


was not 
ible storage 
filling 


loOK for a 


west 


flour 


day milling capacity, compared with 
106% the previous week (4 days) and 
93% a year ago. (See tables on page 
9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Prices in the spring 
wheat mills area continued to drift 
without direction in the seven-day 
eriod ending July 14. The local mar- 
ket was thrust into the background 

center of activity by the inten- 
ittention being given to the hard 
wheat harvest in the South- 
Because of the lack of direction, 
the market showed inconsistencies 
ind divergent price trends. 

Bakery flour dropped about 6¢ for 
the period, although cash wheat ad- 


is a 
Siveé 
winter 


west 


vanced 3¢ on the basis of light re- 
ceipts. Spring wheat futures also 
showed strength for the week, with 


individual months up 2 to 3¢. 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 


week amounted to 83% of five-day 
milling capacity, just about equal to 
the previous holiday period when 


sales for the four-day period amount- 
ed to 68% of capacity. Sales for the 
corresponding week a year ago 
amounted to 70% of capacity. The 
only change for the week was the 
addition of more spring wheat flour 
buyers to the growing number trans- 


acting business on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 
The family flour trade, too, was al- 


most featureless, 
area unchanged. 

Spring wheat clears were a little 
harder to find and, as a result, in bet- 
ter demand as mills began to look 


with prices in this 
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Flour Buying in Southwest 
Largest of Current Period; 


Sales in Other Areas Slow 











around for available offerings. 
Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 89% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 94% the previous week (4 days) 
and 95% a year 
Running time 
days. 
Production by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 91% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 63% the previous week (4 days) 
and 84% a year ago. Production by 
mills of the interior Northwest for 
the week amounted to 92% of capa- 
city both weeks, compared with 100% 


ago. 


ranged from 4 to 5 


a year ago. Production by mills of 
the Northwest amounted to 92% of 


five-day capacity, compared with 81% 
the previous week and 98% a year 
ago. 

Quotations July 11, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.88@5.98, spring short pa- 
tent $5.98@6.08, spring high gluten 
$6.18@6.28, first clears $5.37@5.52, 
whole wheat $5.88@5.98; spring fam- 
ily flour $6.30@6.95. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: 
that began at the tag end of last 
week continued into this week. The 
volume of sales probably totaled be- 
tween 7 and 8 million sacks. Nearly 
all bakery flour buyers took on some 
supplies, but did not anticipate their 
needs as far ahead as they usually do 
at this time of year. Most of the 
larger chains covered their needs for 
an additional 30 to 60 days, bringing 
their unfilled bookings in some cases 
through October and, in other in- 
stances, much less than that. Some 
independents took on enough book- 


Heavy flour booking 


ings to carry them for four months, 
however. 

Sales averaged approximately 800% 
of capacity for hard winter wheat 
mills of the Southwest last week, but 
this does not cover all of the flour 
booked. Some sales were not recorded 
in the past week, but in the present 
one. 

The volume of selling was some- 
what spotty in that many mills did a 
bigger business than others whose 
customers were more reluctant to 
book very far ahead. Many bakers 


. 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











apparently believe the wheat market 
has not yet had a thorough test of 
heavy market receipts and that, with 
harvests interrupted by rains, a de- 
layed reaction may hit after the new 
storage facilities built this year are 
filled. 

Unwilling buyers appear to be wait- 
ing for a flood of wheat to hit Kansas 
City, knocking the price way down so 
they can buy flour at less than the 
level being generally quoted now, 
$4.75, bulk, Kansas City for stand- 
ard patent. This is the same price at 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum Receipts Light, Semolina Sales 
Spotty as Buyers Show Mild Interest 


URUM and semolina prices were 

steady to slightly higher in the 
seven-day period ending July 14. 
Wheat receipts at Minneapolis were 
light and medium grades of milling 
durum finished the week 2¢ higher. 
Top grades of durum were unchanged 
in price. Semolina was unchanged. 

Mills reported a fair volume of 
semolina buying, although the pat- 
tern of sales was spotty and often in 
small quantities. A pickup in in- 
terest is possible following the re- 
opening of many manufacturing 
plants July 14. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s July 1 report of less new 
durum acreage than reported previ- 
ously is expected to impart strength 
to prices as the new crop year moves 
along. 

With the durum acreage for 1958- 
59 estimated at barely more than a 
million acres, buyers may face the 
alternative of seeking Commodity 





Credit Corp mill 
demands. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 94% of five-day 
capacity, a sharp increase from the 
417% of the previous week. Production 
a year ago was 74% of five-day capa- 
city. 

Prices on 


supplies to meet 


durum wheat delivered 


at Minneapolis July 11 were as fol- 
lows: 

Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.41 @2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.40@2.4! 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.38@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.36@2.39 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.34@2.37 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

OT ee 157,500 148,243 94 
Previous week ...¥126,000 $58,722 47 
Year ago ..... .. 156,500 116,535 74 

Crop year 

production 

Mele CSR FU nn hide 192,285 

Se CO SOON bi natdvessuwctthecce 186,256 


tBased on four-day week. 
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Millfeed Demand 
Improves, Prices 


Make Sharp Gains 


ILLFEED prices across the 

country moved upward in the 
seven-day period ending July 14, 
chiefly the result of increased mixer 
demand and the attractive levels of 
milling offals compared with other 
feeds. Advances ranged from $1 in 
the spring wheat mills area to $2.50 
in the Southwest. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
45,685 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 39,547 tons 
in the previous week and 44,452 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Millfeed interest in 
this area was considerably improved 
in the seven-day period ending July 
14 as mixers and the country trade 
replenished supplies apparently al- 
lowed to dwindle over the holiday 
period of the previous week. Prices 
for bran and middlings moved up $1 
to $1.50 and mills reported supplies 
cleaned up through this week. Quota- 
tions July 11: Bran $33, standard 
midds. $39, flour midds. $45.50, red 
dog $49@50. 

Kansas City: There is a good un- 
dertone to the millfeed market and 
prices are up $2@2.50 over a week 
earlier. The basic causes are the rela- 
tively low prices of millfeed, com- 
pared with many other feed ingredi- 
ents, and the good demand from mix- 
ers. Sacked supplies, less plentiful 
than they used to be, also have met 
good buying interest. These factors 
offset the probability of somewhat 
heavier flour production in the weeks 
just ahead. Quotations July 14, car- 
lots Kansas City: Bran $30.50@31.25 
shorts $36.25 @ 37, sacked; bran $26.50 
@27.25, middlings $34@34.75, shorts 
$34.50 @ 35.25, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand was improved for 
bran and fair for shorts last week 
Bran advanced $1.25, while shorts 
declined 25¢. Quotations July 11, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $30@30.50, 
shorts $35.75 @ 36.25. 
Widespread 
millfeed at 
prices. All 
the market 
mand was in excess of offerings 
Shorts showed mild strength and 
bran was up $1. Quotations July 11, 


interest 
steady to 
types of 
and de- 


Hutchinson: 
was shown in 
slightly higher 


users were in 


basis Kansas City: Bran $29.50G 
30.25, gray shorts $35.50@ 36. 


‘t. Worth: Millfeed was in fair de- 
mand last week and offerings were 
still light, especially for nearby ship- 
ment. Quotations July 11, burlaps: 
Bran $39@39.50, gray shorts $45, de- 
livered Texas common points; $2 to 
$2.50 higher on bran and unchanged 
on shorts, compared with previous 
week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales picked up on 
millfeeds. Supplies were ample for 
needs, while prices declined. Quota- 


tions July 11, straight cars: Bran 
$32.50@33.50, millrun $35.38@36.38, 


shorts $38.25@39.25. Mixed or 
cars higher on all classes. 


pool 


Chicago: Millfeeds staged a sharp 
reverse in the central states during 
the week ending July 14, with 
strength back after a period of weak- 
ness. The latest move climaxed a 
period of highly erratic market be- 
havior which lasted for several weeks. 

(Turn to MILLFEED, 


page 31) 
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Harvest Delays, Shortages 
Keep Wheat Prices Strong 


W HEAT futures 

major marketing centers 
showed exceptional strength in the 
seven-day period ending July 14, off- 
setting the government’s July 1 esti- 


prices in all 


mate of a wheat crop even larger 
than indicated in previous reports. 
Futures rose 5 to 6¢ for the basic 


contracts at Kansas City, almost 4¢ 
at Chicago, and 1 to 2¢ at Minne- 
apolis. Price increases were aided in 
the Southwest and central states by 
harvest hampering rainfall, the wide 
disparity between government loan 
and free market prices, and an acute 
shortage of new wheat—despite the 
bumper harvest. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
July 14 were: Kansas City—July 
$1.8814, September $1.88%, Decem- 
ber $1.937%%, March $1.955<; Chicago 

July $1.8314, September $1.87, De- 
cember $1.91%, March $1.935s; Min- 
neapolis — July $2.2244, September 
$2.06, December $2.07. 

The exceptional strength of wheat 
prices was evidence of the heavy rate 
of loan impoundings in the South- 


west, occurring as it has at a time 
when official and private estimates 
f the 1958-59 wheat outturn fore- 


cast the second largest crop of record. 
As a result, it appears quite likely 
that the 1958-59 wheat carryover, 
variously expected to reach from 890 
to 900 million bushels, will be held 
almost wholly by the Commodity 
Credit Corp 

Intermittent, soaking rains 
the major hard winter wheat states 
delayed harvesting and helped to 
keep prices strong. The same situa- 
tion prevailed in the central states, 


across 


where acute shortages of new crop 
soft wheats were pushing the cash 
basis higher and causing aggressive 


buying of futures. 

Wheat shortages, particularly in 
the Southwest, were aggravated by 
inother factor, the rail embargo 
placed on strike-bound elevators last 


week, placing added price pressure 
on markets already competing for 
scarce new crop supplies. Although 
the strike was settled, resumption 
yf transportation was slow through- 
out the period, offerings remained 
scarce and prices strong. 


Behind all the bullishness of prices, 


despite the huge Southwest harvest, 
the wide gap between free market 
wheat prices and government loan 
rates probably wielded the most in- 
fluence, sucking wheat from farms 
directly into storage. Top grades of 
wheat in the Southwest were drawing 
30 to 33¢ below the net loan rate 
July 1, and even with the rise in fu- 
tures and cash prices in the two 
weeks since that date free market 


prices remain 20 to 25¢ below loan. 

Futures were strong in the spring 
wheat mills area, too, with basic 
contracts up 1 to 2¢ for the week. 
Strength was credited to crop dam- 


age from too much rain in some 
areas and drouth in others. Mean- 
while, the spring wheat cash mar- 


kets, too, remained strong from light 
receipts, fostered in part, as in the 
Southwest, by an unfavorable dis- 
parity between the free market price 
and government loan levels. 

Export workings for the week were 
light, with Germany asking offers on 
3.75 million bushels of Gulf hard 
wheat. In the only other significant 


transaction of the week India took 


3 cargoes of soft white wheat. 
Minneapolis receipts were light, to- 


40) 


taling 652 


cars during the week end- 





ing July 11, and 232 of these were for 
Commodity Credit Corp. account. 
Duluth arrivals amounted to 554 cars 
There appeared to be general bearish 
feeling in the trade, partly due to 
the huge winter wheat crop and be- 
cause of the nearness of the new crop 
basis. Spring wheat prices were low- 
ered 5¢ bu. and hard winters about 
8¢. Bakers continue to delay pur- 
chases, waiting for lower prices. The 
average protein content of the hard 


red spring wheat tested here last 
week was 13.9%, compared with 
14.05% a year ago. 


The close on July 11 No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring through 12% protein traded at 
14@18¢ over the Minneapolis July; 
13% protein closed at 15@19¢ over 
July, 14% protein 17@20¢ over, 15% 
protein 18@21¢ over, 16% protein 20 
@25¢ over, 17% protein 22@29¢ over 
the July. 

Top milling durum prices went un- 
changed at $2.42 bu. Moderately 
small offerings during the period re- 
sulted in higher bids for medium and 
ordinary miiling grades and these 
kinds closed as much as 6¢ bu. higher 
at the bottom end of the range. (See 
tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 11 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.33 @2.37'/ 
12% Protein 2.33% @2.37'/ 
13% Protein 2.34'/e @2.38's 
14% Protein 2.36 @2.39'/e 
15% Protein 2.37'/e @2.40'/2 
16% Protein 2.39'/e @2.44'\/s 
17% Protein 2.41% @2.48'* 

Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 
V4% higher. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib.; 
Ic discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 


Prices Stronger 

Strength appeared in cash wheat 
prices at Kansas City toward the end 
of last week, associated with an im- 
provement in flour sales, market ar- 
rivals that were below expectations 
and a continuing dearth of protein 
in cash offerings. On top of a 4¢ ad- 
vance in futures for the week, ordi- 
nary premiums gained l1¢ at the top 
of the range and protein types of 13% 
and above gained 3¢ at the iow end. 

There was good demand and an 
evident desire to accumulate wheat 
while still at discounts under the op- 
tion. Tough wheat sold at discounts of 
1¢ for each quarter of a percent above 
14% moisture. Wet weather delays 
to harvesting continue in the later 
northern sections of Kansas and have 
accounted for some quality losses as 
well as possible declines in bushel- 
age. 

Mills actively sought protein sup- 
plies from favored areas, but each 
day brought only a sprinkling of this 
kind of grain. Good quality protein 
has strengthened in price and ob- 
viously is not going to be plentiful on 
the Kansas City market this year 

Rain has slowed harvesting in 
northwestern Kansas, and this has 
tended to keep protein supplies light. 
Reports indicate a better percentage 
of protein in those areas and, it is 
hoped, stretching into western Ne- 
braska’ and northeastern Colorado 
Producers are expected to hold on to 
this grain, however, in view of pres- 
ent price levels. 

Ordinary wheat closed July 14 at 
3% to 1%¢ under the July option of 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
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Speaker. A guest speaker at the Uptown Kiwanis Center, Oklahoma 
City, was H. R. Cramer, formerly southwestern regional manager of flour 
sales for General Mills, Inc., and now with the Better Business Bureau as 
extension manager. 
London and Bride. Headed for London and a bride is George 
H. Bidwell, head of the Bidwell Grain Co. After a romance which began 
during a tour of Europe three years ago Mr. Bidwell will marry Suzanne 
Mauriac of Paris on July 22. They will remain in London for the July 25 
wedding of Mr. Bidwell’s nephew, Tom Abraham, son of his sister. The Bid- 
wells will return here July 28 and then go to Colorado Springs, Colo., for a 


brief stay. 


Minneapolis Visitor. in Minneapolis on business July 11 was 


Herman Steen, vice president, Millers National Federation, Chicago. 


7 = . . . . 
German Appointment. Formerly a senior official with the 
Federal Institute of Grain Technology in West Germany, Dr. Werner Schafer 
was recently appointed scientific director of the Plange milling organization 


at Dusseldorf. Dr. Schafer visited the U.S. in 1956 and consulted with govern- 
ment research men and met members of the Association of Operative Millers. 


Foreign Salesman. General manager of the Australian Wheat 
Board, C. J. Perrett, has left Sydney by air for talks with Australia’s wheat 
customers abroad. Says Mr. Perrett: “There are good prospects of a big 
export surplus this year.” Talks will deal mainly with export prices, wheat 
qualities and shipping arrangements. 


Service Recognition. Presented with a service pin in rec- 
ognition of his 45 years of service with International Milling Co. at New 
Prague, Minn., was Joseph J. Flicek. Mr. Flicek started his 45th year with 
the company on June 9. His eldest son, Norbert Flicek, is with International 
at Wabasha, Minn. 





Harry D. Kreiser, Jr. Robert L. Johnston 


PILLSBURY APPOINTMENTS — Harry D. Kreiser, Jr., has been named 
general sales manager of mixes for the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., bakery products 
division, it was announced by George S. Pillsbury, vice president in charge 
of the division. In his new position, Mr. Kreiser will assume over-all respon- 
sibility for the sale of Pillsbury bakery mixes and will continue the direction 
of the district sales organization. Mr. Kreiser has appointed Robert L. John- 
ston, formerly merchandising manager, bakery products division, as manager 
of direct bakery mix sales. Mr. Johnston will be associated in his managerial 
responsibilities with Ray Thelen, in charge of all bakery mix formulation, 
ané Fred McBride, who will direct bakery mix pricing and administration. 
The appointments are part of a program to increase Pillsbury’s service to 
the baking industry in the bakery mix area. “We are convinced,” Mr. Pills- 
bury commented, “that there is a solid trend to bakery mixes for the pro- 
duction of yeast-raised and cake doughnuts and sweet goods in both the 
retail and wholesale segments of the bakery business. We now have the 
facilities in terms of plant production, managerial direction, top formulation 
talent, technical service, and merchandising know-how to increase our service 
on bakery mixes.” 


Colorado Milling 
Strike Averted; 
Contract Approved 


DENVER—A threatened strike of 
1,000 Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. employees was averted when 
company and union negotiators 
agreed on new contract terms. The 
settlement came five hours before 
the midnight strike deadline last 
week. 

Wage increases, pension plans and 
health and welfare benefits were the 
chief issues between the company 
and the American Federation of 
Grain Millers. 

The contract covers Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator employees in Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Idaho, Utah and 
Oregon. About 200 are employed at 
the Denver mills and elevators. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Veteran Grain Men 
Of Russell-Miller, 


Peavey Retire 


MINNEAPOLIS — Three veteran 
grain men have retired from F. H. 
Peavey & Co. and its affiliate, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. They are A. V. 
Woodbury, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, King Midas Flour 
Mills; W. F. Ewe, special adminis- 
trative assistant at King Midas, 
and W. L. Brisley, vice president of 
Russell-Miller and general manager 
of Electric Steel Elevator. They have 
a total of 104 years’ service with 
the firms. 

Mr. Woodbury served 40 years with 
King Midas which is Peavey’s milling 
division. After starting as a book- 
keeper in 1918, he worked up to of- 
fice manager and became assistant 
secretary-treasurer in 1958. 

Mr. Ewe was with King Midas for 
32 years, starting as a salesman in 
1926. He became district sales man- 
ager in 1945 and took an adminis- 
trative position in 1953. 

Mr. Brisley joined Russell-Miller 
in 1926 as assistant manager of the 
firm’s Duluth terminal. He became 
manager in 1928 and was transferred 
to Minneapolis in 1934 and was elect- 
ed to the board of directors the same 
year. In 1950 he became manager of 
Electric Steel. Mr. Brisley became 
vice president of terminal merchan- 
dising for Russell-Miller in 1954. 
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Robert S. Talbott 


STERWIN APPOINTMENT — Ap- 
pointment of Robert S. Talbott to 
the New York headquarters office 
staff of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., has 
been announced by Robert S. White- 
side, president. Mr. Talbott will 
serve as administrative assistant to 
L. R. Patton, assistant sales manager 
for the flour milling, feed, and bak- 
ing industries. Before coming to 
Sterwin, Mr. Talbott was territorial 
manager for Dawe’s Laboratories. He 
was previously with Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. for five years in sales and ad- 
ministrative duties associated with 
the feed industry. 





Surplus Utilization 
Conference Slated 
In South Dakota 


BROOKINGS, S.D.— Experts will 
seek a new approach to the problem 
of disposing of surplus wheat at an 
International Wheat Surplus Utiliza- 


tion Conference at South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, July 20- 
Aug. 1. 


A number of foreign countries are 
expected to send delegates. Represen- 
tatives of all major American and 
Canadian farm organizations have 
been invited to attend the confer- 
ence. 

During the conference, experts will 
be called upon to explain present 
methods of distribution and to offer 
proposals on new methods of using 
surpluses. 





New Study of Package Weight Variation 
From Moisture Losses Being Undertaken 


CHICAGO—A new study of the 
milling industry’s problem of varia- 
tion in package weights due to mois- 
ture losses is being undertaken, the 
Millers National Federation reports. 
The new study committee is directed 
to look into the feasibility of relating 
the moisture content at the time of 
packing to the net weight statement. 

“After two years of study, a spe- 
cial joint fiour committee presented 
a report to the National Conference 
on Weights and Measures in 1955 
setting forth certain recommenda- 
tions to local and state weights and 
measures Officials with respect to 
flour package weights,” MNF said. 
“While the industry members of this 
joint committee could not commit 
members of the federation to follow 
the recommendations, nor could they 


subscribe to certain of the recom- 
mendations, the board of directors of 
the federation agreed to circulate the 
report among its members for their 
information and guidance. This was 
done. 


“Subsequently, the federation spon- 


sored industry-wide efforts to im- 
prove weighing and checkweighing 
machinery and procedures in the 


milling plants. These and other ef- 
forts resulted in considerable im- 
provement which is acknowledged by 
weights and measures officials. How- 
ever, one of the recommendations in 
the 1955 report, namely, that flour 
packages should be full net weight 
at the time they are delivered to the 
retail store, has proved to be im- 
possible of accomplishment by the 
(Turn to WEIGHT, page 27) 
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Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 


PEE ate a | 
BEMIS EXPORT BAGS 


.. Rugged burlap bags, 






















durable osnaburg and 





sheeting cotton bags are 






ideal export packages. 






These heavy-duty textile 






bags supply the muscle in 






the government's support 





program. (And don’t forget 






Bemis’ small paper bags 







preferred for carrying 
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flour and meal overseas 
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August 

Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 


July 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 


Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 





To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service . 


lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


<> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


CHICAGO, ILL NEW YORK, N. Y. 
























‘ROCK RIVER" “OLD TIMES” 


RYE *“BLODGETT’S” RYE BUCK WHEAT 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Sept. 12-138—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Sept. 14-16 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 

































The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel Muir . 


Manager 


Robert Yeager ° 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 


James Meyers, Manager 












ADams 7-3316 







AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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Spokane, Wash.; sec., Dick Schmidt, 
N. 4118 Adams St., Spokane 18, Wash. 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct, 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 


Oct. 18-21— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct, 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct, 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 30-31 — American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, IL 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 


Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Suecessors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Seif-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahlman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Noy. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 21-22—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January. 1959 


Jan, 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 14—Michigan Bakers Educa- 
tional Conference, Michigan State 
University campus, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing; sec., Al Waugh, 2030 
W. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 


Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Mareh, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Il.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 7038 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

Aprii 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 


May. 1959 


May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 16-18—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, II. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread is the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


mtelths 


WLM @fey tye) ifelehi-ve Ma leltl amit lim Ge 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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Dannen Covers 
the Midlands 


We offer you top i] 5 
quality milling wheat ; 
and all feed grains. 


Our 17 million bushel storage 
facilities consist of 22 countr 
y 


Stations strategically situated in 








GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. KANSAS CITY OMAHA 

1009 Corby Bidg. 300 Board of Trade 36th and L 
Phone 3-0281 Phone GR 1-6212 Phone MA 6616 


the grain belt, and our main 


plant in St. Joseph 


DANNEN 7 
eo 7 — Dannen Mills Inc., 
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NOT FOR SELF 
BUT FOR ALL 
x* 

* 
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By Herman Fakler * 


The Washington representative of MNF reports 


on the programs his office carries out with government 


agencies and gives some opinions on the current political situation 





KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Fakler, a 
vice president of MNF, originally 
presented this report at the recent 
meeting of the Michigan Millers Assn. 
at St. Clair. 

¥ ¥ 
IGHT now we are confronted 
R with an unusually heavy sched- 
ule of matters pending in the Con- 
gress and in government departments 
with which we must keep in touch 
daily. These include: 

Legislation to extend the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. 

Proposed legislation dealing with 
transportation matters. 

Legislation proposed to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Various proposals to extend or re- 
peal excise taxes and to provide 
for tax reform. 

General farm legislation, including 
an extension of Public Law 480. 

Then there are the day-to-day prob- 
lems, some of which are of a general 
character and most of which relate 
to the Millers National Federation's 
export program. 


Export Program 

Of our day-to-day problems, the 
federation’s export program con- 
sumes by far the greatest amount of 
time and effort. Gordon Boals, our di- 
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° SEMPER ALIQUID NOVUM* 


IN MULTIWALL, COTTON AND BURLAP BAGS 





PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY HUmbolidt 3-9800 » BUFFALO + NEW YORK 
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rector of exports, and one-half of our 
regular staff, spend 100% of their 
time and effort in this field of activi- 
ty. The rest of our staff, in addition 
to other duties, pitches in and lends 
a hand constantly. 

This program has been in effect 
since 1952. It took us a year or two 
to get under way, but with active 
help from the exporting millers and 
the use of new tools provided by the 
federal government, and with a lot of 
digging and ingenuity on the part of 
Gordon Boals, flour exports began 
picking up in 1954. They steadily in- 
creased in 1955, 1956, and 1957 to a 
point where last year our exports 
were the highest since 1948. 

The U.S. once more has regained 
first place in world flour trade. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
also to look at total U.S. flour pro- 
duction which in 1957 was 238.6 mil- 
lion hundredweight. This is the 
largest output since 1948. In 1956, to- 
tal output was 229.8 million hundred- 
weight and in 1955, 225.7 million hun- 
dredweight. 

The increase in mill output during 
each of the last three years is almost 
identical with the gains in flour ex- 
ports. This is a clear indication that 
the export program of the federa- 
tion and of the industry is paying 
good dividends. It is our intention to 
continue full steam ahead in the fu- 
ture. 


Fruitful Feature 

One of the most interesting and, I 
believe, potentially fruitful features 
of our export program is the develop- 
ment of activities to promote in- 
creased consumption of wheat food 
products in foreign countries. These 
activities are carried on under the au- 
thority of PL 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act, and with the use of foreign 
currencies set aside in connection 
with the sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities to these foreign coun- 
tries. 

Briefly, the federation enters into 
formal agreements with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to conduct 
surveys in specified countries, and 
then if facts warrant, we enter into 
further cooperative agreements to 
conduct specific programs. In some in- 
stances, the agreements with USDA 
are entered into jointly between the 
federation and associations of wheat 
producers. 

Activities under these programs in- 
clude the development and distribu- 
tion of educational material designed 
to create interest in wheat foods gen- 
erally and in the importation of these 
products from the U.S. For example, 
we developed a very attractive bro- 


(Continued on page 16) 





*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





























STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, cotfee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE —stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- - 
mallow and other toppings. 
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chure entitled “Wheat Flour for Ex- 
port,” which sets forth in a simple 
and interesting way the wide variety 
f wheat grown in the U.S., varieties 
of flour available, and the modern 
facilities for transporting these prod- 
ucts to foreign countries. 

We are encouraging the de- 
velopment of school lunch programs 
through which children who are ac- 
custamed to meager diets based pri- 
marily on rice are given wheat foods, 
including rolls, as a part of their 
lunches. The enthusiasm with which 
these children eat these products is 
most encouraging 

We are also developing a motion 


also 


picture film which will be available 
f distribution and showing to con- 
sumer groups of all kinds, in foreign 


countries 


Colombian Program 

Our most fully developed program 
conducted in Colombia, South 

This country was selected 
as a area and presented a real 
challenge because of the resistance 
there to the importation of flour and 
other wheat products. We encouraged 
inization of local bakers and 
manufacturers, and these 
10w actively engaged 
in the promotion of a 
program, and other ac- 
to interest consum- 
for flour. In order 
to overcome the opposition of local 
flour millers, the production of wheat 
food products which could be pro- 
duced only from specialty flours from 
the U.S. was encouraged. As a result, 
total consumption is increasing in 
Colombia, and imports from the U.S. 


is Deing 
America 
test 


the org 
local pasta 
associations are 
n cooperating 

lunch 


tivities designed 


school 


ers in new uses 


of several important types of flour 
are increasing. 
Another program which is just 


under way promises to de- 
velop useful scientific data which can 
used in Central America and also 
South American countries. This is a 
1utrition research project being car- 
in Guatemala by a local re- 
irch institution in which the Du- 
and the federation are 


intly interested 
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I could go on at great length, but 
I want to turn now to other develop- 
ments in Washington, particularly in 
the legislative field. 


Important Legislation 

Of major importance to the milling 
industry in connection with our ex- 
port program and of vital interest, 
we believe, to the entire economy of 
the U.S., is legislation dealing with 
an extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. We and many other 
important industry groups are sup- 
porting an extension of this act for 
a five-year period. In the past it has 


been extended for only two or three 
year periods, which severely limit 
the ability of the U.S. to negotiate 
agreements and to anticipate devel- 
opments in the future. The principal 
reason for proposing a five-year ex- 
tension at this time is to enable the 
U.S. to prepare itself for negotiating 
with the prospective common market 
in Europe. As you know, the coun- 
tries included in this proposed or- 
ganization are Belgium, Holland, 
Luxemburg, Germany, France and 
Italy. We in the milling industry are 
particularly concerned with what 
happens to our flour trade with Hol- 
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land which has been of great im- 
portance to us for many years. We 
also have in mind exploring the pos- 
sibility of developing flour markets 
in Western Germany and Denmark. 

We have a vital stake in legisla- 
tion dealing with the transportation 
problem. We are supporting general 
relief to the railroads, an effort to 
tighten up on the so-called agricul- 
tural exemption, and the repeal of 
taxes on transportation 

A very determined effort is being 
made to amend the Robinson-Patman 
Act to repeal the so-called good faith 
criteria as a measure of meeting 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








see’ af’? That's Our 
( ;olden Loaf Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 


























STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








‘“*‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











HCN FUMIGATION offers] 


AERO® Liquid HCN gives 
extra protection in overspace 


Because the weight of HCN 
about equals that of air, it stays 
where it’s put. It is easily drawn 
into the grain mass for maxi- 
mum fumigation effect. Then 
gas in grain and overspace stays 
in place. Result: maximum in- 
sect exposure and kill from top 
to bottom. 


With HCN aspirate only when and if convenient 


In flat storages, 
recirculation of HCN 
often NOT necessary 


HCN can be used very effectively 
with single pass application in 
most flat storages. Maximum 
fumigation effect is obtained 
without the need to recirculate 
to the overspace and so reduces 
time and labor required for op- 
timum results. 


In flat storages minimum sealing 
is required with HCN 


In most types of metal clad flat storages, 
only doors, windows and roof ventilators 
are sealed off when you use HCN. Seal- 
ing cracks or overlaps in corrugation, 
etc., is not necessary. Quonset-type stor- 
ages, for example, can be prepared for 
HCN fumigation in as little as 1 to 2 
hours, including layout of piping system 
and sealing. 








Because HCN does not leave fixed residues and, at 


recommended dosages, does not affect germination... 
even after long exposure... the grain does not have to 
be aspirated unless and until you wish. As a matter 
of fact, HCN should be allowed to remain in the grain 
as long as possible to help prevent reinfestation. 


This avoids the necessity of aspirating under high 
atmospheric moisture and producing undesirable high 


moisture levels in the grain. 








No problem of persistent vapors 
with HCN 


Because of HCN’s physical properties, vapors 
will not persist in tunnels, basements or gal- 
leries of elevators or silo-type buildings, or in 
ducts or low spots in flat storages. Another 
safety feature: HCN can be detected by odor 
in extremely low concentrations (a few parts 
per million). 
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competition. There is both strong closely during this session of Con- tion is taking no position for or meal. As you know, this program 
support and opposition to this legis- gress. We are particularly interested against this particular measure. Our includes the distribution of wheat 
lation. The Senate Judiciary Com- in an extension of PL 480 which, as committee on agriculture, howeve! flour and cornmeal for relief in for- 
: Ss a y che "Ss ( > - Cl 1c t es as well as 1] ; LS 
mittee has reported out a bill which I mentioned earlier, is the basis for sie) adage ocr soma dime tg Wit yprcpocne t mtg Aap 
OS to , Tr . ( mig - It respect ‘ ( Tr. ) P - 
would repeal the good faith criteria many of our export program activi- posal determine how it might al i rn . ' ne orn alae 
only with respect to certain phases ties. This extension already has been fect the operation of the milling in- — y Ss COn Fronu with a ratnel 
he nee 4 : sili ; tees p= ¥ dustry should it be enacted into law difficult and delicate situation. Bas- 
of the food, drug and cosmetic in- enacted by the Senate, but the House , 
dustry Cc tt 2» Aget lt caialiealial During the last two or three years ically, we know that the free dis- 
we SS ee ee while this proposal was pending in tribution of flour and cornmeal up- 
Just before this action was taken, this provision in the omnibus farm , : 6 Mitel id i} 
I t a tel m t ll I f bill which the House refused to con the Congress, we have already se- sets normal trade and distribution 
es "7 , ee _— ps yeenceett< = id : ucn : aan cured some modifications of these of these products at all levels. How- 
re Judiciary Committee protesting sider. mechanics ever, it is difficult to argue against 
the limited application and voicing This omnibus farm bill also in- Relief Distri i relieving human distress. So long as 
our objection again to the entire pro- cluded a domestic parity plan for ene istribution the Congress has committed our gov- 


posal. wheat. In accordance with a feder- We are following closely develop- ernment to carry on a program of 
We have been following the de- ation policy of long-standing which ments in connection with relief dis- this kind we will currently have t 
velopment of farm legislation very was recently reaffirmed, the federa- tribution of wheat flour and corn- ive with it 


The current plan of exchanging 
wheat and corn for wheat flour and 
cornmeal is a particularly difficult 
one, not only for members of the in- 
dustry but also for the procurement 


Sf you these multiple advantages: © .-°.-.--- 


bodied in bills introduced by Sen 
Edward Thye and Rep. Albert Quie 
both of Minnesota. These bills, if 
enacted into law, would authorize 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to pur- 
chase wheat flour and cornmeal on a 








competitive bid basis and turn these 
commodities over to relief agencies 
for distribution. In turn, CCC would 


} 


be authorized to sell wheat and corn 


You can check HCN distribution easily fremk ths dadelen ak eles aaeenae 

even during fumigation prices and in quantities equivalent 

HCN has larvacidal os ne a ee — ee on 

Simple inexpensive equipment is available to check HCN eos c a = . ea com meee On 

distribution rapidly and conveniently at time of fumigation. and ovicidal effect . d sworgeicthece dhocr — tag 
You know, on the spot, whether HCN is properly distributed Because HCN kills the immature eration support it in principle 

and thus whether good results can be expected. This elimi- stages of all major grain insects, Meanwhile, in our “spare” time 

nates the waiting period usually required to establish the as well as adults, it gives long, we are continually following and 


, . ’ : > . a 4 : nalyzing political developments 
effective distribution of the fumigant. post-fumigation protection. uae I cal development 


Sherman Adams Case 

The most startling and challeng- 
ing of these developments at the 
present time, of course, is the case 
of Sherman Adams. If we could stop 
right there, we might be able to find 

way of handling the situation, but 
is we get into it, we find Sen. Fred- 
erick G. Payne (R., Maine) and Sen 
Nerris Cotton (R., N.H.) involved in 
somewhat similar circumstances 

We then learn that the distin- 
guished Jim Haggerty himself re- 
ceived some free entertainment in 
Florida. It is also general knowledge 
that the Vice President and even the 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
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HCN and germination 


A Flour Without Equal 
At recommended rates, HCN can be used, even Anywhere 
on grain considerably over safe storage mois 


ture content, with no adverse effect on germi- BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


nation. Because HCN does not leave fixed 
: . ° 4 ? +i hier, Kansas 
residues, grain can be safely fumigated without @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bu 
7 j 7 ; , ; “Vy 387 Poplar 
‘eference s ration history. @ Southern Regional Office, 3 
reference to its fumigatio or) fen, tens We, Com. 
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High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 





American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division 
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! With HCN you get technical assistance 3127 Gilham Plaza, Kansas City 3, Missouri onnid, Minn. 

I from experts... at no cost or obligation Gentlemen: 

Please send name of my local HCN distributor. i 
Your HCN distributor or a technical repre- (10 Please have a technical representative from fo All th 

I sentative from Cyanamid will be glad to help Cyanamid call. 4 your OUL.. 

I you plan new fumigation programs or Name 2 SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 

: improve existing ones. Their experience is Cumenn i TRE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
yours to use, free of charge. i COMPANY | 

J Address | BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 

! ~~] 
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President receive many gifts of vary- 
ing vaiue 
Congress are con- 
with the same problem, and 
ynsistently called upon by 
intercede for them 
agencies, including 
both the regular government depart- 
ents and the independent agencies 


Members of 
fronted 
they are ct 
constituents to 


with vernment 


Where and how do you draw the 


By whom, or what? 
By umount? The _ distinguished 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.) naive- 
unnounces he does not accept gifts 


worth more than $2.50. Does this 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


mean that the senator could be cor- 
rupted for $3? 


Then there is the Knowland, 
Knight, Nixon affair in California. 
The trend in California is doing 


Knowland no good and is making it 
difficult for the Vice President, who 
is committed to support Knowland. 

There are five or six other Repub- 
lican senators who have announced 
they will not stand for re-election in 
1958. There are quite a number of 
the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who have made similar 
announcements. New Republican can- 
didates will have to be developed and 
they will be confronted with strong 


opposition from Democrats. The 
Democrats are definitely in the sad- 
dle, and are expected to increase 
their Congressional margin by this 
fall. 

The Sherman Adams case has 
completely deprived the Republicans 
of any issue of corruption in govern- 
ment, and in turn, has handed the 
issue to the Democrats on a some- 
what tarnished platter of question- 
able value. 


1960 Picture 


I have been unable to come up with 
any clear-cut ideas with respect to 
1960. I do have a few nebulous ideas 













QUALITY 
that Costs No More 
EVERY FEATURE 
for Outstanding 
Performance 


for Flour! 







m/w MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


‘CHASE 


customers. 





Multiwall Bags, like everything else, should be right 
for the job—right for you. Anything less wastes your 
time and dollars, means loss and inconvenience to 


That’s why Chase supplies Multiwalls in such 
wide variety, in so many types and constructions 
. . why the many Chase options—in papers, tapes, 


sewing—permit precise, money-saving selection. 
Chase recommendations are backed by 110 years 


of bag-making progress. . 
tion. It’s wise to specify “Chase” for dependable 


. of service and satisfac- 
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which I am glad to set forth for the 


record for whatever they may be 
worth. 
At the presidential level, I have 


the feeling the basic emphasis will 
be on youth so far as candidates are 
concerned. On the Republican side, 
Vice President Nixon certainly at 
this time is out in front by all odds. 
I cannot settle on a Democratic op- 
ponent, but it would seem to me that 
the Democrats would turn to a young 
governor or a young senator. There 
is some excellent talent among Demo- 
cratic governors and senators, and I 
lean slightly to that source 

I cannot seem to get anywhere in 
speculating on choices for the 
ond place. 

It is possibly trite to say that the 


sec- 


outcome will depend on the issues 
which exist in 1960; however, that 
seems to have been the case in the 


past, and I see no reason why the 
pattern should change 

If we are in a state of prosperity, 
which will be able to claim 
credit ? 

If not, who will take the blame? 

The same goes for employment, o1 
unemployment. 


side 


How will we be getting along in 
our foreign relations? 
I do not expect the issue of gifts 


to be an 
action is 


important one. Whatever 
taken to correct the pres- 
ent situation will have been taken 
and forgotten, and neither Republi- 
cans nor Democrats will be able to 
take much credit for eliminating cor- 
ruption, or maintaining clean govern- 
ment. 

Local issues always 
portant part in congressional 
tions, and unless in 1950 we have 
some real live national and interna- 
tional issue’, the congressional 
tions wi'l. in my opinion, play 
part in de‘ermining the 
the national level 


play an im- 


elec- 


elec- 
i large 


results on 





BREAD iS THE STAFF Ft 
GEORGE HALL DIES 
BELLEVILLE, KANSAS—George 
Hall, 62, owner of the Hall Mill & 
Elevator here, died June 23 in a Den- 
ver, Colo., hospital following surgery 
Mr. Hall came to Belleville from 
Hoyt, Kansas, where he had operated 
a grain company and elevator. He 
was a veteran of World War I and 
was a former city council member 
here. He is survived by his widow, 
four daughters, two brothers and two 
sisters. 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


oo 
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lhe <uaktly Bakerw “flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 











CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


Look to Chase, too, for small paper bags, 
AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 


burlap bags, cotton bags, smart pretty- 
prints. Make Chase your bag-packaging 
headquarters. 





Multiwalls—for uniformity, durability, attractive 
bag printing . . . reliable shipment. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y, 


32 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 























RODIN 


ALL THE SKILL of modern science pro- 
tects the buyer of RODNEY flours. For 
example on this new wheat crop, now 
moving to market, we have charted the 
country points producing the types of 
wheat we want, we carefully select from 
these stations the varieties of known 
superior baking characteristics. These 
samples are checked again by our lab- 
oratory technicians for chemical and 
physical composition and in our pilot 
bakery for their bread making qualities. 
Oily when they pass these tests, we ear- 
mark these wheats for RODNEY flours. 
Protection such as this makes RODNEY 


brands famous for good baking results. 
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BY MILLING COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 

















ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















| Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








P 
¥ 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


July July 
3, il, 


—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc . 37§@% 27 37% 37 
Allis-Chalmers 26% 22% 23% 25% 
Am. Bakeries . 43% 34% 42 43 
Am. Cyanamid .. 47% 392 44% 45% 
Borden WE :_ = 60% 682 TI's? 
Cont. Baking Co 39% 27% 38% 37% 


Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 44% 33% 41% 42% 


Pfd. $7 ae . 169 159 167 164'/2 
Dow Chemica! . S9% S2%e 56% 56% 
Gen. Baking Co . We” 9% j%Wt% Iti 
Gen. Foods Corp . & 48 632 64 
Gen. Mills, Inc. : 80 60% 78% 79% 
Merck & Co . 57% 36% S7% 56% 
Natl. Biscuit Co = 41% 49 49/2 

 -— 168 158'4 . 164% 
Pfizer, Chas. .. . T1% 49% 70 69% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 58% 422 56% 57% 
Procter & Gamble 64% 55 62 64'/4 
Quaker Oats Co 464 37% 44 44% 

Pid. $6 1462 136 143 140'/2 


St. Regis Paper Co.. 35% 26% 34% 34% 


Pfd. $4.40 9 90 54% % 
Std. Brands, Inc - 55% 40% .... 53% 
Pfd. $4.50 . 85 T7'A .. 81 
Sterling Drug - 40% 29% 37% 38'2 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 89 72 87 87% 
Un. Bisc. of Am. ~i a 29% 322 32% 
Victor Ch. Works .. 31 23% 302 31 
Ward Baking Co. ... 14 11% 2% 12% 
Pfd. $5.50 bangs ig. Fe 84 90 88% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Archer-Daniels-Midiland Co. ... 34% 34'/2 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 105'4 106 
Cream of Wheat ........... ae 35'2 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ...... 139 139% 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd.. I12'A 113% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 82 85% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ....... 162 166 
Pe Meee. GU. as cecess —— 10! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. a 98'/ 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd. 98 100'/2 


Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd.. 8I'/ 83 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


July July 
3, It, 
—i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Bisc. Corp. .. a5 3% 4\/4 4's 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 3.862 2.41 3.52 3.85 


Pfd. $5 . . 133 1232 131% I31'” 
Omar, inc. ote ee 7™ 4 16 
Wallace & Tiernan, 

Inc. cana 27% 24 24% 25\% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

a 33% 34 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

Pe DW Oe POE bccccrccse TOM 99'/2 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ..... ... 116% 117% 
Wagner Baking Co. ........... 3 32 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ..... 63'A 70 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
June July 
27, 4, 


—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Canets. Greed:....:. 340 B.N.<«:s5 322 
Pfd. B. eT 45 aie, 
Can. Bakeries ...... 6 a ‘what 6 
Can. Food Prod. ... 3.80 2.50 3.80 3.80 
A <Citutese coke 8 7 8 
A eae eure ae 37 —< a 
Catelli Food, A 31% 29 30 
Ra hd a odo sok 40 eats ae 
Cons. Bakeries ...... 9'/2 7 7% 8's 
Federal Grain ..... 34 26 33 34 
RR aa 30% 25'/ > ae 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 7.00 4.90 .... 6.75 
itr Pie HE acesece adveuavee, .oacg 7O8 
Lake of the Woods, 
rE ae 128 125 nx Oa 
Maple Leaf Mig. .... 9% 7% 9% 9% 
Pfd. See 85 89 *94 
McCabe Grain, A... 25 i eee 
ROSSER Saar? 2442 242 .... 224A 
Ogilvie Flour ....... 33 26 322 32 
| Ce Re ta? 155 130 Jace a 
Sere oebe. sade sexe "OR 
Toronto Elevs. ...... 2242 17 22% 22'” 
United Grain, A .... 16 1S .... 16% 
Weston, G., A .. 30% 21% 28% 30 
D caveeticeseccecen OD Ste fin. 
PIG. 4VaM .....05 97 872 96% 976% 





*Less than board lot. 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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James M. Doty Acts 
As Aide for SBA 


Production Conference 


ATLANTA—James M. Doty of the 
Doty Laboratories, North Kansas 
City, Mo., has been named Southern 
Bakers Assn, Production Conference 
assistant chairman for 1958. The 
production conference will be held 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Sept. 
14-16. 

Mr. Doty appeared as a speaker 
on the production conference pro- 
gram last year, speaking on “New 
Crop Flour—Practical Aspects.” He 
received a B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Omaha, master’s degree 
from Creighton University and did 
graduate work at the University of 
Nebraska. He has had wide experi- 
ence as a chemist in flour mills and 
was chief chemist of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange from 1934 to 1940, 
and was technical representative of 
Merck & Co. from 1940 to 1943. In 
1943 he established the Doty Labo- 
ratories, which he currently operates 
He is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
and has had many papers published 
on cereal chemistry in trade maga- 
zines. 

The advisory committee for the 
production conference has been an- 
nounced and consists of: J. M. Al- 
bright, Atlanta, Ga.; Roy Allen, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Mike Harding, Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.; Benson L. Skel- 
ton, Atlanta, Ga.; James E. Stroupe, 
Atlanta, Ga., and Wallace K. Swan- 
son, Atlanta, Ga. Robert Meek, De- 
catur, Ga., representing Charles Den- 
nery, Inc., has been named retail 
chairman for the annual production 
conference. 

These announcements were made 
by Clifton R. Scarborough, Char- 
lotte, N.C., general production con- 
ference chairman. 





SALES GAINS MADE 
BY BAKERY STORES 


WASHINGTON — Sales of bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
first four months of 1958 amounted 
to $320 million, compared with $292 
million in the first four months of 
last year. Sales for April of 1958 
totaled $81 million, an increase over 
the $78 million reported for April 
of 1957, but a slight decline from 
March of 1958, when the figure was 
$82 million. Figures are from a re- 
tail trade report prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 








"Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 
to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















"For SUPER Results 


(25) USE QUAKER 
| | BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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Ralph J. Crawford 


C-G-F Grain Names 


New General Manager 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The appoint- 
ment of Ralph J. Crawford as gener- 
al manager of the C-G-F Grain Co. 
was announced recently by H. Ber- 
nerd Fink, managing partner of the 
firm which operates grain storage 
facilities with the largest total ca- 
pacity of any in the US. 

Mr. Crawford, who has been with 
the Continental Grain Co. for the 
past 19 years, will take over his new 
duties Sept. 1 at the company’s gen- 
eral offices in Topeka. 

With construction now in prog- 
ress, the C-G-F Grain Co. will have 
a total of 115 million bushels of grain 
storage capacity in Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and Texas. 

The Topeka storage capacity will 
be 23 million bushels about Aug. 1 
when a new 5.5 million-bushel con- 
crete bin addition is completed. In 
Wichita, total capacity will be 25 
million bushels when the 5-million- 
bushel addition is completed some- 
time in September. Salina will also 
have 25-million-bushel capacity by 
Sept. 1 when the 6.5-million-bushel 
structure is finished. In Lincoln, 
Neb., the C-G-F capacity is being in- 
creased 3 million bushels to 14 mil- 
lion. In Atchison, Kansas, the come 
pany is adding 2,250,000 bu. to its 
Missouri River facility to bring its 
total there to 13 million. And in Ft. 
Worth, Texas, the recent completion 
of 7 million bushels in concrete tanks 
has given that point a total space of 
15 million bushels. 

Managers of these various elevators 
are David E. McKee at Topeka, John 
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Johntz at Wichita, Don Millikan at 
Salina, Wallace M. Neil at Lincoln, 
W. F. Allison at Atchison and W. E. 
Armstrong at Ft. Worth. 

A possibility of further C-G-F ex- 
pansion has been noted by R. H. Gar- 
vey, senior partner of the company. 
In the event present facilities prove 
inadequate for storing future crops, 
the company will consider building 
more storage space, he said. 

Mr. Crawford has spent most of his 
business career in the grain business. 
Most of the period with Continental 
has been spent in the Kansas City 
division, except for 2% years as co- 
manager of Continental's Norfolk, 
Va., elevator. He has been manager 
of the country elevator activities of 
Continental in the Southwest for the 
past several years. Prior to his ap- 
pointment to that post, he was an 
assistant to the head of the country 
division. He was named an assistant 
vice president in 1951. Before joining 
Continental, Mr. Crawford was in the 
country elevator department of the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corp. 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


William Ridde 
Named to Fill 
Board Post 


WINNIPEG A commissioner of 
the Canadian Wheat Board 
1950, William Riddel has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief commissioner 
to fill the position held by William 
C. McNamara who was recently 
named chief commissioner of the 
board. John T. Dallas, associated 
with the grain trade here for more 
than 30 years, has been appointed 
commissioner, effective Sept. 1. The 
other commissioner, W. Earle Robert- 
son, was appointed in 1953. 

Born and educated in Scotland, 
Mr. Riddel came to Canada in 1922 
and joined the staff of the Province 


since 


Elevator Co. Three years later he 
went to the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool and held various key positions 
with that organization and in 1946 
was named assistant general man- 
ager. He remained in that capacity 


until he was appointed a commission- 
er of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Mr. Dallas was born and educated 
in Winnipeg and in his teens joined 
the staff of the Continental Grain 
Co. (Canada), Ltd., and has been 
with that company continuously for 
more than 30 years. He served the 
company in many capacities during 
that time and held the position of 
executive vice president and director 
when he accepted the appointment 
to the wheat board. 


























Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 
MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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OTSEGO 


A fancy clear favored 
in the highest 
quality shops 





SINCE 1879 


"MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





























Unitormity 
the priceless svat in flour 


yours always with 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cooki 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


e and dough-up flour 


sponge flour 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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From the field to the finished product . . . from raw cotton to the cotton 


bags Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills makes for the trade... each step of 


manufacture is closely controlled to preserve Fulton’s reputation for a 


high 


right... 


degree of craftsmanship and product reliability. 
Let Fulton fill your next order. You will find that the price is always 


and that you can depend upon fast, efficient delivery. 


Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 





P.O. Box 1726 + Atlanta 1, Georgia 


Picnics Originated 


Robert L. Schaus, advertising man- 
ager for 132 Sunbeam bakeries which 
constitute the membership of Quality 
Bakers of America Co-op, Inc., has 
uncovered some interesting facts on 
what has become an American insti- 
tution—the picnic. Mr. Schaus point- 
ed out some of these little known 
facts in a recent interview. 

“The actual word ‘picnic’ is only 
about 200 years old,” Mr. Scnaus 
said, “but the idea goes all the way 
back to the Ancient Greeks and even 
earlier. Plutarch mentions a ‘picnic’ 
by the seashore a favorite Athenian 
picnic spot. The Greek word for ‘pic- 
nic’ meant a ‘contributor feast,’ one 
to which all who attended brought 
some of the food or drink. 


“When this word was first used 
by an English writer—Lord Chester- 
field in a letter to his son—the af- 


fair described was a party to which 
all brought some of the food. In the 
early Nineteenth Century, guests at 
an English ‘picnic’ contributed food, 
drink or entertainment. The usual 
method was to present the menu to 
those invited. Then, they drew num- 
bers corresponding to items on the 
menu and furnished whatever they 
had drawn. 

“As with so many other things, the 
word was popularized when it at- 
tracted a degree of notoriety. Some 


members of the British aristocracy 
formed a private club which they 
named, the ‘Picnic Club.’ Before the 


member sat down to a picnic meal, 
they entertained themselves with a 
series of private theatricals. Although 
these performances were somewhat 
like charades, the people were scan- 
dalized at these goings-on, and the 
scandal helped to popularize the 
word ‘picnic.’ 

“By 1812, the original meaning was 
lost, and the modern one, a meal 
eaten out-of-doors, was taken. 
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with Early Greeks 


“The origin of the word ‘picnic’ is 
unknown. It is thought to have Eng- 


lish but French origin since 
it appears in a French dictionary 
dated 1694. It was almost a century 
later before it’s mentioned in an Eng- 
lish dictionary. The first syllable is 
thought to be taken from ‘pick’ mean- 
ing a nibble or peck,” Mr. Schaus 
explained. “‘The second syllable could 
be either rhyming slang or a short- 
ened form of ‘knick’ which means a 
trifle 

“Whatever the origin and develop- 
ment of the word and the event it 
stands for, it remained for the Ameri- 
cans to refine and develop picnics 
as a national pastime.” 

Mr. Schaus continues: “At 
picnics were restricted to some 
cial event, such as, Fourth of July 
Most frequently, it was a family af- 
fair with many relatives and more 
food. Picnics soon became community 
events. House-raisings, political ral- 
lies and other activities provided the 
occasions for picnics 
were ever needed 

“Today, the outdoor picnic is 
American tradition, and each region 
of the nation has its own favorites 
from the New England clambake to 
the Western barbecue. Whatever the 
occasion or reason for the typical 
American picnic,”” Mr. Schaus con- 
cluded, “bread, the ‘staff of life,” and 


roots, 


first, 


spe- 


if occasions or 


reasons 


bakery-fresh rolls remain prime 
requisites for a successful outdoor 
food spread.” 
e®ee 
GINGERBREAD 
Dark and moist and aromatic, 


Leaving young and old ecstatic, 
All their senses soothed and fed, 
This spicy goodness garlanded 
With cream and applesauce, thick 
spread— 
What could it be but gingerbread? 
Ethel Jacobson 





cee TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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| rvice ts our long suit 


: Speaking of service, what a deal you get from 
Russell-Miller. Our network of mills is set 



















up to deliver flour when you want it, how 

’ you want it. When you need technical help to 
solve a bothersome problem, the specialized 
services of our million-dollar laboratory can 
be yours. If you need a special blend, our 
“prescription service’? may prove helpful. 
And all this costs you not a penny extra. 
Whatever your bakery flour needs, 


let Russell-Miller give you a hand. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 


v § be 
»* vt 4 "6. 
* y - p, 
: AS % 
- 


~ 
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RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American 


Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bake 
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World Corn Production in 1957-58 
Near Record of Previous Year 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the est flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** yo" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’ 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco 
Victor 2-0786-87 * 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 








WASHINGTON—World corn pro- 
duction in 1957-58 is estimated at 
6,470 million bushels, only slightly 
below the record production 1956-57, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported. 

Considerably larger crops than last 
year in Europe and South America 
are offset by smaller harvests in 
other areas, especially in the Soviet 
Union and North America. Total har- 
vested acreage was below the 1956-57 
acreage, but higher yields in the US., 
South America and Eastern Europe 
maintained production at a high level. 

The present estimate of world pro- 
duction is less than earlier forecasts 
mainly because of a lower estimate 
than was expected for corn harvested 
as grain in the Soviet Union. Present 
estimates for Africa and South 
America are slightly higher than for- 
mer forecasts because outturns in 
some Southern Hemisphere countries 
were larger than expected earlier. 
These increases, however, were mi- 
nor, measured against the drop in the 
Soviet estimate. 


Record U.S. Supplies 

Supplies of corn in the U.S. for 
the current season are at an all-time 
high. With record carryover stocks 
at the beginning of the season and a 
near-record harvest, supplies for the 
current season totaled about 4.8 bil- 
lion bushels, over a billion bushels 
more than supplies in 1948, when the 
all-time record crop was harvested 
in the U.S. 

U.S. carryover stocks on Oct. 1, 
1957, were 1,419 million bushels, more 
than double the average for the 10 
years ended 1955. Exports of corn 
this season are expected to total 
about 165 million bushels. This would 
mean a carryover at the end of the 
season considerably larger than be- 
ginning stocks. Increased competi- 
tion for export markets for corn can 
be expected from Argentina. That 
country’s recent corn harvest was 
large and provides larger supplies 
for export than any harvest since 
1948. 

Corn production in North America 
is estimated at 3,610 million bush- 
els, of which the U.S. crop of 3,403 
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million was 94%. U.S. acreage was 
down 3 million acres, but yields aver- 
aged 46.8 bu. acre, a new high. The 
reduced acreage, 72,656,000 acres 
corn for all purposes was the small- 
est harvested since 1885. Acreage in 
Mexico was also less than in 1956, 
and with below average yields the 
total production was 20 million bush- 
els below the 1956 harvest. Produc- 
tion in Canada was slightly above 
last year mainly because of higher 
yields, though acreage also shows a 
slight increase. 
European Production 

Europe’s 1957 corn production is 
estimated at 850 million bushels, com- 
pared with the small harvest of 685 
million in 1956. The increase was in 
the Danube Basin countries where 
small yields in 1956 resulted in a 
very small crop for the area. Near 
record yields in 1957, together with 
larger acreage, brought the total for 
the Danube Basin countries about 
40% above the 1956 production 

Although corn acreage and pro- 
duction have expanded considerably 
in the Soviet Union since 1954, the 
outturn of 300 million bushels esti- 
mated for 1957 was well below the 
record crop of 575 million bushels in 
1956. The decrease was due to a con- 
siderably smaller acreage and drouth 
in a number of important regions. 

Since a large part of the recent 
acreage expansion in the _ Soviet 
Union was in areas not favorable to 
maturing corn as grain, substantial 
acreages are harvested each year fo! 
silage or green fodder. Acreage har- 
vested as grain in 1957 was reported 
at about 15 million acres out of a 
total corn acreage of about 44 mil- 
lion acres for all purposes. 

The corn acreage goal reported for 
1958 is a little below the 1957 goal 
of more than 44 million acres. Thus 
further expansion outlined in the So- 
viet corn program announced in 1955 
has not materialized. Despite the 
late spring, plantings at the end of 
May for the 1958 crop were more 
advanced than at that time last yea 

Corn production in Asia is esti- 
mated at 730 million bushels, slightly 
below the 1956 total. Some increase 
over the 1956 acreage is estimated, 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


POLAR BEAR has always been a modern 
flour and we aim to keep it that way al- 
ways. To that end we are now making 
extensive changes in and additions to our 
plant facilities. You will find POLAR 
BEAR always a quality leader. 
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but lower yields in a number of coun- 
tries offset the larger acreage. 

Africa’s estimated production of 
395 million bushels was moderately 
below the 1956 total of 420 million. 
Smaller harvests than in 1956 for the 
Union of South Africa and Egypt ac- 
count for the reduction. Yields were 
below the 1956 yields in both coun- 
tries. Reduced acreage was also a 
factor in Egypt. 

South America’s harvest, recently 
completed, is tentatively estimated at 
580 million bushels. This is the larg- 
est outturn of recent years, mainly 
because of the large crop reported 
for Argentina, due to both increased 
acreage and high yields. Preliminary 
forecasts place that country’s produc- 
tion at about 225 million bushels, 
more than double the small crop of 
a year ago, when yields were only 
about half of normal yields. 

In Australia corn is of minor im- 
portance. A below average crop of 
about 3.5 million bushels is estimat- 


ed for 1957-58. Both acreage and 
yields were reduced by widespread 
drouth 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Houston Reports 
Record Exports 


HOUSTON—A record 
grain headed for 
through the Port of Houston in the 
first four months of 1958. Receipts 
in the January-April period totaled 
14,659,928 bu.; shipments aggregated 
14,622,969 bu. Wheat made up about 
11 million bushels; barley 3 million; 


quantity of 
overseas passed 


with much smaller quantities of 
maize and kaffir. 
Grain from the Port of Houston 


was shipped to many sections of the 
globe, with the largest single ship- 
ment going to India aboard the M. S. 
Atlantis, a 641-foot-long oil tanker 
converted to carry grain. This ship 
took on 560,000 bu. of wheat on the 
last day of March to boost the total 
for the month to 5,077,000 bu., the 
biggest month since 1952. 

Manager of the grain elevator at 
the port is T. H. Sherwood who has 
had 42 years’ experience in the flour 
and grain trades. In 1916 he got his 
first job in the industry as a bill 
clerk for Larabee Flour Mills in 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Later he held 
sales positions with Hoffman Mills, 
Enterprise, Kansas; Moses Mill at 
Great Bend, Kansas: Flour Mills of 
America, Kansas City and Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend. After 
a year as a flour and feed broker 
in Kansas City and 18 months with 


the Commodity Credit Corp. office 
in Dallas, Mr. Sherwood took over 
as manager of the Port of Houston 


grain elevator in 1953 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















PIKES PRAL 
BAKERY FEOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevatotlo. 
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Dannen Mills Buys 


Kansas Elevator 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. — Dwight L. 
Dannen, president of Dannen Mills, 
Inc., has announced the purchase by 
his firm of the West First Street 
Elevator in Newton, Kansas. Donald 
Drummond has been named tempor- 
ary manager. 

The property includes a 15,000-bu. 
elevator and a large feed warehouse 
which will be used to supply other 
Dannen elevators in the area. The 
elevator is located on the Santa Fe 
Railroad and two main highways. 

Negotiations for the acquisition 
were handled by Gene Packwood, 
Dannen country station division man- 
ager; Warren Van Dyke, Southwest 
district manager, and Ed Godsey of 
the firm’s sales staff. 

Dannen Mills now has 26 country 
stations. 
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Food & Drug Names 
Detroit District Chief 


WASHINGTON—George T. Daugh- 
ters, who has directed the Chicago 
district of the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration for the past three and a 
half years, has been appointed chief 
of the new Detroit district of FDA. 

George P. Larrick, commissioner of 
food and drug, also named Howard 
M. Bollinger chief chemist for the 
district. 

The Detroit district is the FDA’s 
17th field headquarters operation and 
the first new district added in 24 
years. The new district includes the 
state of Michigan and the northern 
parts of Indiana and Ohio. The area 
has been served by the Chicago and 
Cincinnati districts. 

Mr. Daughters has been with FDA 
30 years and has served as chief of 
the Baltimore office as well as the 
Chicago district. Mr. Bollinger has 
been chief chemist for the Los An- 
geles district since 1951. 


























VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 








GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 
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DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO @ KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 



































SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 

GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA : 
CANADIA 


sk bagged or 
bulk 


for bread 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 






















































SIMONDS 


° Se OO 
ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—#,000,000 BUSHELS 


- SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 











F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 





















KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Every car of KELLY’S FAMOUS is made with the 
sound craftsmanship and devotion to an ideal of perfec- 
tion that guarantees top baking performance. That’s why 
youaresuretobake your best with KELLY’S FAMOUS. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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WINTER WHEAT 


(Continued from page 3) 


WEIGHT 


(Continued from page 16) 





30¢ below the loan level this year, 
whereas the difference was quite 
small a year ago. There is much more 
encouragement to the farmer to hold 
his wheat on the farm if he is 
equipped to do so. 

Secondly, there has been a big in- 
crease in both commercial and farm 
storage space all over the southwest, 
but especially in Kansas, and much 
of that storage space is just now 
becoming available. This storage is 
being filled first and holding down 
movement to larger terminals. 

Third, in Kansas City and some 
other markets elevators are rather 
well filled, and line terminals are not 
bringing in wheat as liberally as they 
might if more space were open. Kan- 
sas City, for example, has about 11 
million bushels grain sorghums in 
store in public elevators, almost one 
third of the total stocks of all grains 
in these public houses. 

A fourth factor is the continued 
harvest delays throughout the state 
as result of showery weather. Over 
the past few days harvesting was 
held up by rains again in many places 
in the northern part of Kansas as 
well as Nebraska and Colorado. 


Protein Content 

This year’s wheat crop is running 
about one percentage point lower in 
protein in Kansas and Oklahoma, al- 
though the full story is not yet known 
as far as the northwestern section of 
Kansas is concerned. There is some 
high protein wheat in that area, 
particularly in the extreme north- 
west, but observers report a very 
spotty situation, with cars from the 
same locality showing a wide varia- 
tion in strength. 

Eastern Colorado has _ produced 
some good protein wheat this year 
and there is a general expectation 
that protein in western Nebraska will 
be at the normally good levels and 
good quality. Harvesting is expected 
to start in the latter areas sometime 
this week if weather is favorable. 

Baking quality of the choice wheats 
from these areas appears to be good 
this year, but the average of the 
crop is not as good as the excellent 
baking wheats of two years ago and 
somewhat below last year. 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 











industry under the varying conditions 
of transportation and storage to 
which flour must of necessity be sub- 
jected. It is the opinion also of some 
industry lawyers that such a require- 
ment is contrary to existing law. 
“Late in 1957, and again early in 
1958, the difficulties confronting the 
industry in this regard were ex- 
plained to officials of the national 
conference, including the president 


of the conference, who is also the 
director of the National Bureau of 
Standards. Representatives of the 


milling industry were invited to ex- 
plain these difficulties to the execu- 
tive committee of the conference. 
This was done in connection with the 
43rd National Conference on Weights 
and Measures. In addition, the 
spokesman for the industry expressed 
willingness to consider a _ proposal 
previously made by the president of 
the conference that some attention 
be given to the development of a 
fixed moisture base at the time the 
packages enter commerce for deter- 
mining the validity of flour package 
weights at subsequent points in dis- 
tribution. 

“The proposal was d'scussed fully 
in the executive committee meeting. 
During this discussion the industry 
was criticized quite sharply for so- 
liciting congressional assistance and 
for criticizing officials of the Bureau 
of Standards. However, the execu- 
tive committee recommended the 
suggestion made by the industry and 
the president of the conference should 
be accepted and a special committee 
be appointed for a period of two years 
to further study the problem and re- 
port its findings to the conference, 
and this recommendation was ac- 
cepted by the conference. 

“Millers who have had difficulty 
because cf arguments with weights 
officials because of variation in pack- 
age weights due to moisture 
will especially be interested in the 
text of the report. A copy may be 
obtained from the federation office 
in Chicago upon request. It seems 
particularly important that the new 
study committee is directed to lock 
into the feasibility of relating the 
moisture content at time of packing 
to the net weight statement.” 
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losses 





Superior Separator 
Names Two Sales 


Representatives 


MINNEAPOLIS—William R 


Mayes, manufacturers’ agent for 
milling and process equipment, Ro- 
anoke, Va., and Joe Cook Bakery 
Service, manufacturers’ agent and 


bakery supplies, Houston, Texas, have 
been appointed distributors for the 
Superior air conveying and bu!k han- 
dling equipment. The systems and 
products are manufactured and en- 
gineered by the process machinery 
division, Superior Separator Co., Hop- 
kins, Minn. 

W. P. Edmunds, general manager 
of the process machinery division, an- 
nounced that the Cook firm will 
cover the food industry in Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico. 
Mr. Cook has operated his own busi- 
ness since 1944, primarily in the food 
processing field. 

The Mayes firm will cover the 
states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and eastern Tennes- 
see. Mr. Mayes has been in business 
since 1947, serving the milling and 
process equipment industry. 





CUNARD SHIP TAKES 
FLOUR AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO — The motorship El- 
frieda, first of the Cunard 
Steamship Lines ever to dock in Buf- 
falo, took on a load of flour milled 
in Buffalo for a foreign port. The 
flour is expected to go to England. 
The Elfrieda loaded approximately 
560,000 Ib. flour at the Merchants 
Refrigerating Co. pier. At least part 
of the flour was produced by General 
Mills, Ine. 


vessel 





Oregon Sanitation 
Proposals Meet 
With Protests 


SALEM, ORE Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s proposed pro- 
tective and 


Oregon 
sanitation requirements 
for bonded warehouses in Oregon met 
with protests from the 23 warehouse- 
men attending the department's pub- 
lic hearing in Salem recently 

Industry representatives contended 
that the proposed regulations, which 
include permanent screening of win- 
dows, tight-fit‘ing doors and exterior 
walls, and rodent-proof coverings fcr 
exterior hoppers and unloading pits 
were repetiticns of the federal pure 
food and drug act. They felt the fact 
that grain is inspected and passed by 
federal officials should be proof of 
the housekeeping conditions unde1 
which it is stcred 

T. Ralph Harry, chief of the de- 
partment’s division of grain 
tion, pointed out that federal officials 
have no jurisdiction until grain is in- 
troduced into interstate commerce 


inspec- 
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GRAIN SERVICE™ 
Guerpwhere 








New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiand 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 


Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha Memphis 
: Minneapolis eS 
Buffalo hte 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portlend 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


| 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 


1PPEAL 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, 








Country-Milled 

from Country-Run 

Wheat located in 
the heart of 

America’s foremost 

wheat producing 


section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
| MANAGED 












KANSAS * 
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(Continued from page 8) 
vhich buying was done two weeks’ in1% ash for shipment to the Middle 
earlie nd 5¢ lower than last week. East. The government bought about 
Flour costs have risen several cents 500,000 sacks of flour at midweek for 
since that time, and there are those’ relief overseas and for an ICA pro- 
vho believe costs may continue to gram in Italy. Norway and Holland 
se unless a large supply of high pro- have shown interest, but bids have 
tein wheat appears. Directions are been lower than mills are willing to 
ited fair to good. accept. Latin American buying has 
Family flour booking has also been been slow. There has been good 


spotty. A couple of mills have been 
booking their jobbers and wholesalers 
for varying amounts—some as far 
ahead as six months, it is reported. 
But the buying is not general as other 

lis continue to supply their cus- 
on a spot basis, and are not 
ressing for bookings until more is 
! ibout the crop. Directions 
slowed slightly. Prices are about 


nged to down 5¢ sack from a 
week ago 

Export business has not been rush- 

ng, although there was fair activity 


R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 





domestic demand for .70 ash 11% 
protein flour, also. Supplies are on 
the tight side for all clears. 

Quotations July 11, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter short 
patent $5.10@5.15, standard 95% pa- 
tent $5@5.05, straight $4.95@5, es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.05 
@6.60, first clear with 13.50 to 
14.50% protein $4.50@4.55, first clear 
with 11% protein $4.20@4.25, 1% ash 
clears and higher $3.75@3.95. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 110% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
208%, compared with 363% the pre- 
ceding week and 92% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to heavy. Family flour was up 10¢, 
bakery was unchanged. Quotations 
July 11, basis Kansas City: Family 
$6.15, bakery short patent $5.17, bak- 
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_— 2 EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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CANADA v Cables — Eastmills 





»%, — Best Canadian 


“Lasalle” 


4i 4 4i 
Pontiac 
. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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There is a lot to be said for 


y, GOOD JUDGMENT 


“Ogilvie”. 


it’s wise to buy quality! 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
COL TTC . $36.00@37.50 $....@33.00 $38.50@39.00 $....@46.50 $... > 44 00 
Standard midds. 44.00@44.50 ...-@39.00 45.00@45.50 @52.50 54.00@55.00 
Flour midds. 51.00@52.00 ..--@45.50 : eae ‘ ee 
7 ge ” Sere ee 54.00@55.00 49.00@50.00  55.50@56.50 @64.00 oc<ee 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
EP tee: $30.50@31.25 $35.35@35.75 $39.00@39.50 $40.75@41.50 $....@.. 
BGR Cy cag txsweteced 36.25@37.00 41.00@4!.50 @45.00 46.50@47.25 - 
SP GE cc ceeencees Se i See @ ae @38.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
VOPORED ..covccsccocses $45.00@47.00 $52.00@53.00 $57.00@58.00 
Winnipeg 35.00@36.00 36.00@40.00 40.00@43.00 
ery intermediate $5.07, first clears of five-day milling capacity, most of 


$4.57, second clears $4.02. 

Hutchinson: Two large bakery 
chains began buying in quantity July 
11, the forerunner of what could be 
much larger bookings by the entire 
industry. Mills which have found it 
difficult to obtain sufficient wheat for 
daily grinds are hoping for a loosen- 
ing of spot supplies as the harvest 
nears the end with all elevators filled. 

Improved family trade interest was 
shown, but buying continued on a 
small scale. Operations were at 100% 
and should continue. Quotations July 
11, basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent $5.50@5.60, bak- 
ers’ patent $4.95@5, standard $4.85@G 
4.90. 

Ft. Worth: Bookings of flour for 
forward shipment were not general 
last week, but a few sales were made, 
along with p.d.s. orders. Texas mills 
participated in the government 
awards. Total sales amounted to 
about 150% of capacity. Running 
time was back on a five-day basis. 
Family flour prices were down 40¢ 
and first clears were 5¢ lower. Prices 
of bakers’ flour were advanced 10¢ 
Quotations July 11, 100-lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent $6.60@6.80; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched, $5.55@5.65; 
first clears $4.50@4.60, delivered Tex- 
as common points. 

Oklahoma City: Good directions, 
negligible and lower prices 
characterized the family flour mar- 
ket. Bakery flour had fair directions, 
light sales, including some exports, 
and prices advanced. Quotations July 
11, delivered Oklahoma points, car- 
lots: Family short patent $6.40@6.60, 
standard $5.70@5.90; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.62@5.72; 95% 
standard patent $5.52@5.62; straight 
grade $5.47@5.57. Truck lots highe 
on all grades. 


Central West 
Chicago: Flour buying slowed in 
the central states during the week 
ending July 14, although a fairly sub- 
stantial volume was booked. Total 
sales were estimated at around 130% 


sales 


it new crop wheat flour. 


Soft wheat flour sales mostly were 
of cracker-cookie types, with some 
specialty blends also moving. Most 


sales were under 10,000 sacks. Some 
mills are disturbed about where the 
wheat will be found to fulfill sales 
if the wet weather continues in the 
soft wheat areas. Much of the crop 
is yet to be harvested 
Hard wheat mill 
went out with a new crop price ove! 


representatives 


the last week end, with protection 
given until the opening of the mar- 
ket July 14. A fair amount of flour 


was booked at prices 7 to 12¢ under 
current quotations, but nothing big. 
Quotations July 11: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.95@6.21, standard $5.85 @6.16, 
clear $5.40@5.85; hard winter short 
$4.95@5.57, 95% patent $5.35@5.47, 
clear $4.88@4.95, family flour $7.15; 





‘“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour"’ Adelaide 








PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Specialists in IMlilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 











liver ’ " 
ene CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
Chicago Mpis Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ @ $6.30@6.95 $...@ $...@ $ 7.20 
Spring top patent 5.95@6.21 @ @ @ 
Spring high giuten @ é robe 28 @ @ 6.71@6.95 
Spring short @ 5.98@6.08 @ @6.35 6.51@6.75 
Spring standard 5.85@6.16 5.88@5.98 @ ¥ 25 6.41@6.70 ’ 
Spring straight @ .@ ..-@6.65 ’ 
Spring first clear 5.40@5.85 5.37@5.52 @ @5.80 5.78@6.02 
Hard winter family @7.15 @ 6.05@6.60 5.00@7.15 @ 
Hard winter short 4.95@5.57 @ 5.10@5.15 @5 5.78@6.23 
Hard winter standard 5.35@5.47 @ 5.00@5.05 '@5.05 5.63@6.13 
Hard winter first clear 4.88@4.95 @ 4.20@4.55 ¢* 55 5.33@5.72 
Soft winter short patent @ @ @ 7.54@7.73 
Soft winter standard 5.60@5.86 @ @ @ 6.17@7.03 
Soft winter straight 3 @ @4.80 5.37@5.72 
Soft winter first clear 4.85@4.95 . @ @4.10 $ 
Rye flour, white 5.13@5.28 4.80@4.90 @ @ 5.60@5.69 
Rye flour, dark 4.38@4.53 4.05@4.15 @ @ 4.85@4.94 
Semolina, bulk @5.95 @ @ @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh “New Orl 

Spring family $ @7.00 $ @ $ $) 62 $ @ $ @ 
Spring high gluten 6.93@7.03 7 10@7.20 6.92@7.02 @ 6.60@6.80 
Soring short 6.75@6.83 6.90@7.00 6 ty 82 @ 6.50@6.70 
Spring standard 6.63@6.73 6.80@6.90 6.62@6.72 @ rs 20@6 50 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 6.70@6.80 6.02@6.27 @ 5.75@6.05 
Hard winter short 6.05@6.15 5.90@6.00 6.10@6.17 @ 5.40@5.55 
Hard winter standard 5.90@6.00 5.80@5.90 5 ie > 02 @ 5.25@5.40 
Hard winter first clear @ 2 @ é Wee @ 4.45@4.75 
Soft winter short patent ¢ : @ @... @ 5 At He 
Soft winter straight 5.60@5.75 @ 5.72@5.92 @ 4.80@5.05 
Soft winter first clear @ a @ $ cas ..-@ 4.15@4.60 
Rye flour, white 5.55@5.65 5.70@5.80 @ @ @ 
Semolina, bulk 6.75@6.85 @ @ @ @ 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ee Per Spring top patent $5.95@6.20 $5.80@6.20 
DED Kkdcecawesmecsn Ja” a cae Bakers* . 4.90@5.20 4.55@4.80 
Pastry 1 ‘ ..-@4.%6 Winter exports? ........ ot asx — pee 


*100-ib. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 





soft winter high ratio $6.50@7.02 in the local market last week. Spring N : 

standard $5.60@5.86, clear $4.85@ wheat flour was generally 13¢ net : ; CANADIAN 

4.95, cracker-cookie flour, papers lower. First clears remained un- | ee. 

$4.90 @ 5.35 changed. Hard winter flours declined SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


St. Louis: Sales consisted of a lit- 7 to 8¢. Soft wheat fiour was irregu- 
tle soft wheat flour, nothing spec- lar. Eastern soft wheat straights 
tacular, and the usual day-to-day were 15¢ lower on the low side while . 
sales of hard wheat grinds for prompt the outside closing quotation was ROLLED OATS 
shipment. Mills were not urging large %9¢ below a week ago. High ratio ’ 
sales. but were waiting for the mar- eased 10¢ on the inside. Family flour . 
ket to settle down. With wheat prices Pushed up 40¢ during the week. 
tending upward, early declines in Mill agents were aggressive sellers, 
millfeeds, and limited opportunity to but most of the attempts were more | OATMEAL 
cover sales, little push was evident or less unsatisfactory. Buying inter- 
Late July 11, reports were heard of | est continued spotty despite firming 
offers by a large chain baker for 120 tendencies in the primary markets 
days requirements at an 8¢ discount late in the week. Business was gen- 
under the going basis. Coverage of erally confined to small lots to take 
this sale may pull the plug on some care of immediate or nearby require- 
large scale bakery business that has ments 
just been waiting for something to Quotations July 12: Spring short 
give it a push patent $6.72@6.82, standard $6.62@ 
Quotations July 11, 100 lb. cot- 672, high gluten $6.92@7.02, first +4 - 
tons: Family top patent $5.40, top clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short Oo In 00 ; our 
hard $7.15, ordinary $5; bakery flour patent $6.10@6.17, standard $5.95@ h 
in 100 lb. paper sacks: Cake $6.50 6.02; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.44G 


—4nx ‘ ce > -* > 
pastry $4.55, soft straight $4.80, 7.22; eastern soft wheat straights - - - 

clears $4.10; hard winter short pa- $5.72( 25.92. soft wheat high ratio Mills i bribaaael 
tent $5.25, standard $5.05, clears §$652@7.77: family $7.62 

$4.55 spring sh te $6.35 , : : 

$4.55; — hort patent 6.35, Buffalo: Spring wheat flour was 


ard $6.25. clears $5.80 VER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW « SASKATOON 
standard $6.25, cleat : down 9¢ and there was little buying 














f HUMBERSTO ONTREAL - MONCTO?! 
E + ictivity. Buyers are sitting tight as tats teats _ eal ONCTON 
> y RN . ' t MON EAL - RIENT ‘2 ane) 2 FF Y VER 
as the Kansas crop keeps moving. Kan- : ' gr: . 
Boston: A price decline failed to sas flour declined 8¢, with spotty ac- 
attract any unusual buying interest tivity reported. Clears were un- 
. - ~ 
7— J 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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changed. Rye declined 5¢, with little 
interest or activity. Short patents 
and soft wheats showed no change. 
Pastry flours were down 25¢ to meet 
the anticipated price of the new crop 
this week 

Local bakers have had it rough and 
1any remained closed until July 14. 

The export flour trade was mod- 
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erate but more limited than a week 
agZzo., 

Flour production here was above 
a week ago and sharply above a year 
ago. Two mills worked 7 days, 1 mill 
6 days, another 525 days, another 44 
days and another mill 4 days. 

Quotations July 11: Spring family 
$7.20, high gluten $6.71@6.95, short 





Mitt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


ee 


Sates OFFIce 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FortTGarRy” 


BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 











CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


LIMITED 


AMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
ne 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 









/ tract | MARK 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 












$6.51@6.75, standard $6.41@6.70, 
straight $6.65, first clear $5.78@6.02; 
hard winter short $5.78@6.23, stand- 
ard $5.63@6.13, first clear $5.33@ 
5.72; soft winter short patent $7.54@ 
7.73, standard $6.17@7.03, straight 
$5.37 @ 5.72, first clear $4.97@5.17. 

New York: The long awaited buy- 
ing of hard winter wheat flours broke 
out late July 11 as mills were re- 
ported to be offering intermediate 
short patent flour at $4.75 cwt., bulk 
Kansas City. Buying spread as one 
large chain baker booked for an esti- 
mated 120 days and others were fall- 
ing in line. Although too early to esti- 
mate the extent of buying, it was 
anticipated that the volume would be 
good. Balances in most cases had run 
very low, and the buying wave was 
preceded by scattered fill ins in anti- 
cipation of the more attractive mar- 
ket pattern. Spring wheat flour buy- 
ing was rather restricted as pur- 
chasers await a better price structure 
as the Northwest harvest develops. 
Soft wheat bookings were confined to 
occasional fill ins and other types 
continued relatively quiet. 

Quotations July 11: Spring short 
patent $6.73@6.83, standard $6.63@ 
6.73, high gluten $6.93@7.03, clear $6 
@6.25; hard winter short patent $6.05 
@6.15, standard $5.90@6; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.45@7.10; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.60@5.75, high 
ratio $6.60@7.70, family $7. 

Philadelphia: Purchases of hard 
winters last week were for the most 
part on a hand-to-mouth basis. And, 
in many of these cases, low balances 
forced the buying. Many buyers have 
been holding off building up their 
stocks in hope that the cost factor 
will adjust to present thinking. Other 
types of flours have been comparably 
dull. The vacation season has been 
a contributing cause to the sluggish- 
ness. 

Quotations July 11, 100 Ib. cotton 
sacks: Spring high gluten $7.10@7.20, 
short patent $6.90@7, standard $6.80 
@6.90, first clear $6.70@6.80; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6, stand- 
ard $5.80@5.90; soft winter, nearby, 


$5.60 @ 5.70 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business slow- 
ed except for moderate bookings, 
usually for about a week ahead, and 
on some occasions to the end of July. 
Inquiry was slow, reflecting strong 
resistance among bakers to forward 
coverage at this time. Some disap- 
pointment was apparent over the 
slower pace of trade. Business in 
springs and soft flours was small. 
Moderate flour business was consum- 
mated to the Americas, with fre- 
quent good-sized amounts. There was 
some pick up in demand from Vene- 
zuela. Bookings to other Latin coun- 
tries were evenly distributed, with 
some inquiries from Nicaragua. 

Quotations July 11, carlots, 100-lb. 
papers: Hard winter bakery short pa- 
tent $5.40@5.55, standard $5.25 @5.40, 
first clear $4.45@4.75; spring short 
patent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.30@ 
6.50, first clear $5.75@6.05, high glu- 
ten $6.60@6.80; soft wheat short pa- 
tent $5.20@5.55, straight $4.80@5.05, 
first clear $4.15@4.60, high ratio cake 
$5.70 @6.10. 


Pacific Coast 
Seattle: Mill grind in the Pacific 
Northwest continues to hold up well 
on earlier placed orders. However, 
there were no new export bookings 
reported the past week. Domestic 
buying, too, is quite slow. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A government 
purchasing agency has called for 
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tenders on 610 long tons of flour for 
September shipment. There has been 
some firming of flour prices on the 
domestic market. 

Quotations July 11: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.95 @6.20 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.90@5.20 in 
100’s papers, less cash discounts, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 

Mills are not in a position to make 
offerings on new crop winter wheat 
flour, pending some clarification of 
marketing of the new crop by the 
new Ontario wheat board. The new 
crop will likely be coming on to the 
market at the end of this week and, 
consequently, the decision of the 
board is awaited with interest. The 
price for old crop wheat is $1.49@ 
1.51 f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Overseas movement of 
Canadian flour swelled to 605,700 
sacks for the week ended July 10, to 
register the largest 7-day clearances 
for several months. The week previ- 
ous 294,000 sacks were cleared for 
export. The latest figure showed only 
22,200 sacks going to International 
Wheat Agreement countries, or only 
6,600 better than a week earlier. 
Domestic trade in flour continues 
steady and mills report no let up in 
production. There is no accumulation 
of supplies and prices are 10¢ sack 
higher. Quotations July 12: Top pa- 
tent springs for delivery between Ft. 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100's, $5.80@6.20: 
second patents, cottons, $5.55@5.95: 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.55 @4.80. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: There was little ac- 
tivity in either the rye grain or flour 
markets last week. Prices displayed 
a tendency toward softness as a re- 
sult of the bearish government esti- 
mate of July 1 raising production 
from the 26.6 million bushels of a 
year ago to 31.3 million bushels for 
the new crop year. Quotations July 
11: Pure white No. 1 $4.80@4.90, 
medium $4.60@4.70, dark $4.05G 
4.15. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were negli- 
gible in the central states during the 
week ending July 14, but the trade 
believes the time is imminent when 
significant buying can be expected 
Prices are at about the lowest levels 
in several weeks and inventories are 
slim. Reports indicate new and old 
crop flour can be had at near the 
same price. Quotations July 11 
White patent $5.13@5.28, medium 
$4.93@5.08, dark $4.38 @ 4.53. 

Philadelphia: Prices on the local 
rye market were unchanged last 
week as hand-to-mouth orders by 
those with limited supplies continued 
to generate the only business com- 
ing to light. The July 11 quotation on 
rye white was $5.70@5.80. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in roll- 
ed oats and oatmeal is not too brisk, 
but supplies are well maintained and 
prices firm. Quotations July 11: Roll- 
ed oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55, oat- 
meal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: With warm weather 
across the prairies, domestic demand 
shows a seasonal lull and sales are 
small. Stocks are about equal to de- 
mand and there is no change in 
prices. Quotations July 12: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 
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MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





The uncertainty of new crop flour 
business has kept mills uneasy inso- 
far as millfeed supplies are concern- 
ed. Demand for milling offals is good 
because of good feed business. Quota- 
tions July 11: Bran $36 @ 37.50, stand- 
ard midds. $44@44.50, flour midds. 
$51@52, red dog nominally $54@55. 

St. Louis: Millfeed bounced back 
from its mid-week low point, recover- 
ing $1.50 ton on bran and $3.25 on 
middlings by the week end. Local 
mills were cautious sellers during the 
sharp break, preferring to either of- 
fer their production on a price-date- 
of-shipment basis or let it build up on 


track while waiting for a more fa- 
vorable market. 
Mills report that mixers have not 


been inclined to purchase other than 
their needs for a week or two at a 
time and, with a continuing healthy 
demand for formula feed, they could 
not stay out of the market for long 
With the return of interest by mix- 
available supplies are moving 
quickly at advancing prices. Judging 
from the numerous requests for im- 
mediate shipment, mills believe that 
mixers’ inventories are extremely 
low. Bulk middlings are more in de- 
mand than bulk bran, but enough 
single car trade on bulk feed has de- 
veloped to keep supplies cleaned up. 
Quotations July 11: Sacked bran 
$35.35 @ 35.75, shorts $41@41.50; bulk 
bran $31@31.50, shorts $39.50@40, 
middlings $39.25@39.75. 

Boston: Millfeeds were moderately 
irregular in the local market last 
week. Bran eased about $2 when the 
limited supply was overcome by ex- 
tremely casual buying interest. Mid- 
dlings were in relatively tight supply 
but the situation was largely untested 
potential purchasers were 
operate hand-to-mouth 
The demand for processed poultry 
feeds was extremely satisfactory 
Quotations July 12: Bran $47, mid- 
dlings $54@55 


ers, 


as most 
content to 


Buftalo: There was a good but not 
an aggressive demand for millfeed. 
The need exists for nearby through 
this week, but not beyond. The mar- 
ket was stable and shipping posi- 
tions comfortable through the week 
were experienced. Bran was down $1, 
middlings were unchanged to 50¢ 
higher, and red dog was unchanged. 
Flour mill running time was at full 
capacity. Quotations July 11: Bran 
$38.50@39, middlings $45@45.50, red 
dog $55.50 @56.50. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market remained quiet last week 
with supplies on hand ample. The 
July 11 list of quotations showed bran 
down $1, to $46.50, standard midds. 
down $4, to $52.50, and red dog un- 
changed at $64. 

New Orleans: Cash millfeeds de- 
veloped a healthier complexion and 
there was a halt to the prolonged de- 
cline in values. Local quotations were 
steady to easy except for additional 
losses on bulk middlings and shorts. 
There were scattered carlot sales and 
a pickup in workings of mixed car- 
lots and truckloads and sacked feeds 


were in better demand. Bulk feeds 
were taken in larger—but not sub- 
stantial—-volume, evidence that feed 


mixers and jobbers had reduced stock 

on hand. Quotations July 11: Bran 

$40.75 @41.50, shorts $46.50@ 47.25. 
Seattle: The 


Pacific Northwest 


millfeed market was unchanged the 
past week at $38 ton. However, there 
has been a slackening in export de- 
mand, with domestic buying holding 
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about even. Flour mills continue toa 
show a good rate of production. Quo- 
tations July 11: Millrun $38, standard 
middlings $46. 

Ogden: Prices declined $1.50 dur- 
ing the past week, with demand 
weaker, especially to the west coast, 
and supply exceeding sales. Mills are 
working to capacity five days a week, 
24 hours a day, and are booked 
through the month. Quotations July 
12 (off $1.50): Red bran and mill- 
run $36, middlings $41. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $43, middlings 
$48. To California: Red bran and mill- 
run $43.50, middlings $48.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed is fairly good and prices are 
firm. Quotations July 11: Bran $45@ 
47, shorts $52@53, middlings $57@58, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeeds is heavy and prices remain 
unchanged. Stocks are not large and 
there are indications the drouth in 
Western Canada may play an impor- 
tant part in the demand for these 
products. Quotations July 12: Bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $354 36 in the three prai- 


rie provinces; shorts $36@40; mid- 
dlings $40@43. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 


and warehouses $5 extra 


CROP REPORT 


(Continued from page 








other north central, south central 
and western states 

Kansas prospects continued to 
climb during June. With cool weath- 
er and ample moisture during late 
June, late maturing wheat filled ex- 
ceptionally well. Hot winds early in 
June blasted wheat in some areas of 
western Kansas, severely in some lo- 
calities, causing a reduction in yield 
and test weight, but these losses were 
more than offset by improvement 
elsewhere. Quality was generally 
good over the remainder of the state 
As combines started to roll central 
Ka farmers found the outturn 
considerably above earlier expecta- 
tions. 

Harvest of Oklahoma wheat was 
virtually completed by July 1. Most 
of the remaining crop was in the 
eastern areas where late June rains 
hampered harvest operations and in 
the western end of the Panhandle. 
The eastern area suffered consider- 
able loss but with harvest all but 
complete outturns were much above 
expectations. 

In Tcxas, wheat harvest was com- 
plete except in the Panhandle area 
Heavy rains the last week of June 
slowed combines but most of a boun- 
tiful crop had been harvested. 

Winter wheat prospects in Nebras- 
ka were boosted during June. Harvest 
started late in June in southeastern 
and south central areas but was de- 
layed by frequent precipitation dur- 
ing the first week of July. The early 


1s8as 


harvest pointed toward high yields 
per acre, 
Yields in Ohio, Indiana and Mis- 


souri remained unchanged even 
though storms caused some damage 
in Indiana. Illinois’ yield was reduced 
somewhat as adverse weather took 
its toll. Harvest was running well be- 
hind a year ago as wet weather slow- 
ed maturity and kept soils wet 

Colorado production prospects were 
reduced as high temperatures and 
drving winds in early June caused 
premature ripening. Hail damage was 
also locally heavy. Harvest was ear- 
lier than usual and will be completed 
quickly, weather permitting 


Pacific Northwest wheat prospects 


also improved during June. Generally, 
moisture was adequate in June. Hot 


weather and drying winds did some 
damage but wheat generally main- 
tained a high condition 

The acreage of winter wheat seed- 
ed last fall is estimated at 43.6 mil- 


lion acres, an increase of 16% from 
the previous year but 19% below the 
10-year average. The 41.7 million 
acres estimated for harvest this yea! 
represents an increase of 10 million 
1957 but is 8% below av- 
Abandonment, including diver- 
sion to uses other than grains, is the 
smallest since 1919. Abandonment of 
seeded acreage is indicated at 4.5‘ 

only about a fourth of last year and 
Ample moisture in the piains 
was largely 
the very small loss of acreage. Texas 
and Oklahoma had the smallest acre- 
age loss since 1926 and Kansas since 
1931. In many southeastern and south 
wet and cold weathe! 


iOSS§ OT 


acres ove! 


erage 


avcrage 


states responsibk for 


cen il states 
caused some diversion, b 
mst other areas had relatively sn 
if Ss 


SPRING WHEAT: Production 


prospects were improved considerably 


by June rains in previously dry por- 
tions of the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
Montana but declined in Utah and 


Washington. North Dakota's prospec- 
tive production of 103 million bushels 


of spring wheat is by far the larges 
for any state. Yield per acre is fore 
cast at 17.8 bu., about two bushels 


lower than the 1957 record high but 


some 3 bu. above average 
Plantings of spring wheat in th 
U.S. in 1958 are estimated at 124 
million acres, slightly above last yea1 
but otherwise smallest in 50 years 
On July 1, abandonment 
was indicated at 3% of planted acre- 
age, with 12,032,000 expect 
to be harvested, the smallest of rec 
ord except for 1934 and 1936. Ther 
was a sharp drop in acreage of durun 
wheat, but a moderate ‘ 
acreage of other spring wheat. North 
Dakota showed virtually no chang 
from last year, while in- 
creases in South Dakota, Minnesota 
ind Idaho were offset by decreases 
Montana, Washington and Oregon 
CORN: The 1958 corn 
forecast at 3.3 billion bushels, 3 
below last year but 5% above aver- 
age. The yield, indicated at 45.2 bu 
per harvested acre, is somewhat be- 
low the record 46.8 last year but far 
ibove the 38.8-bu. average. Growing 
conditions during most of June were 
not generally favorable for corn. 
The acreage planted to corn for all 
purposes is estimated at 74.4 million 
acres, 0.5 million above last year but 
8.4 million below average. About 6.7 
million acres of corn were placed in 
the Acreage Reserve or 1.5 million 
less than year. 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 











Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 











25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. | 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill A ge nts 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 15 


26 Broadway 


+ 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Telephone Franklin 6-1323 














The Montgomery Company | 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 














NAtiona! 2-3344 —2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 


E. J. BURKE 








CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








as Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 














Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


le Reference 
ert De Bary & Co. 


burg” Amsterdam 








Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


SP 
“MEELUNIE” 


~—f (Flour and Starch Union 
| Ltd.) 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

Also handling bakers’ 


Cables: Radiun 


sundries 
Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











VAUG HAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


R IMP\ RTERS 
rHE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
rk L 


"LONDON, E. C. 3. 


AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Politics and Agriculture 


Benson for Vice President in 1960? 
Farm Bill Attitude Adds to Stature 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Benson for 
vice president in 1960? The possi- 
bility is already being talked-up in 
Washington political circles be- 
cause of the rising stature of Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture. Mr. Benson has literally 
brought the farm bloc in Congress 
to its knees asking for relief and 
he is now acting as the benevolent 
judge offering them a big chance 
for rehabilitation, provided the 
end result is the goal he has pre- 
viously set forth. And he is, reput- 
edly, the strongest man in the 
cabinet. 


Focal point right now is the de- 
bate on the farm bill in the Senate. 
Provisions of the bill are relatively 
simple, unlike the House “omnibus” 
bill which was rejected, even for de- 
bate, by the representatives. Mr. Ben- 
son’s strength helped bring about 
that result. 

The Senate bill is primarily a cot- 
ton bill designed to liberalize cotton 
acreage for the next few years. This 
feature has virtually unanimous sup- 
port on both sides of Congress, at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and at the White House. 

It has been learned from informed 
sources that floor efforts to amend 
the committee bill as to inclusion of 
a two-price system for wheat and 
the so-called “self-help bill” for the 
dairy industry will be rejected. 





DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 








( idress: ““Topri™’, London 


"SIDN EY SMITH 


FLOUR, FEED & ea LTD. 


52 Mark Lane NDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED. CORN AND 


CERE AL PRODUCTS 
ie, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
n Union 5 Letter Codes 


Ri 











Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 











SKANDIN AV ISK MEL- IMPORT 


COPENH — N, DENMARK 
MILI .GENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


nport 
mport 





RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 








H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 


Cable Address JOS 








Cable Address: “Dorreacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











Codes: 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 

Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Cable Address: 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Bankers: 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 

WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 








But bipartisan strategy has adopt- 
ed this method of bringing this farm 
legislation to a boil, whereby the 
stubborn attitude of the House Agri- 
culture Committee may be bypassed. 

The Senate plans to amend on the 
floor the Senate farm bill by adding 
its previously passed Public Law 480 
extension bill which does not permit 
any liberalization of the administra- 
tive barter provisions of USDA. 

The pending House bill would radi- 
cally alter the administrative con- 
trols over barter deals for U.S. sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. 

In fact, last week USDA officials 
said that there were still open option 
calls for U.S. surplus agricultural 
commodities—wheat, feed grains and 
cotton—amounting to more than $28 
million. According to USDA informa- 
tion, these are now and have been 
currently affered in world markets 
at substantial discounts under world 
market prices. 

During the past 10 days it was 
expected that the Congress would 
take up on the House side its liber- 
alized barter proposals. But it de- 
veloped subsequently that the Demo- 
cratic floor leader, John McCormack 
(D., Mass.) told the House Agricul- 
ture Committee chairman, Harold 
Cooley (D., N.C.) that he was in 
effect opposed to the barter amend- 
ment to PL 480 as passed by the Sen- 
ate and waiting House attention. 


PL 480 Extension 

The over-all bipartisan strategy 
now is to have the Senate enact its 
farm bill with an amendment carry- 
ing a renewed passage of its PL 480 
extension bill and send it to the 
House for action. 

It is also understood that the 
House leadership, which is now ex- 
pected to openly oppose the House 
bill for PL 480 extension on the basis 
of its barter amending provision, will 
advance the Senate farm bill to the 
House floor for passage. 

Senate passage of its farm bill is 
assured, and with the bipartisan or, 
better, the majority leadership in 
that chamber, approval would mean 
that the Senate farm bill may go to 
the White House within the next few 
days. 

The corn side of the farm bill, as 
reported by the Senate, is not incon- 
sequential. It is important in that it 
ends acreage allotments for that 
crop and kills the old parity con- 
cept for price supports for that crop 
and other feed grains. It does, how- 
ever, also make mandatory price sup- 
port for the other feed grains in re- 
lation to their feed value to corn. 

That latter provision is not ma- 
terial since for many years it has 
been a practice of the USDA to sup- 
port the minor feed grains when the 
corn price has been supported. 

Under the Senate farm bill minor 
feed grains would be supported at 
not less than 65% of parity adjusted 
to their price relationship to corn. 

USDA officials say that the Senate 
bill, which would support corn for 
the next three years at not less than 

% of the prevailing average mar- 
ket price for that crop in the preced- 
ing years, will mean that corn would 
be supported at not more than $1.18 
@1.20 bu. But there would be a min- 
imum level of price support for corn 
on a national average basis of not 
less than $1.10 bu. 


July 15, 1958 





CHANGE IN TRADING 
HOURS OPPOSED 


WASHINGTON — Members of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
have expressed opposition to an ex- 
tension of trading hours by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. Asked for a sur- 
vey expression, 230 members were 
against extending the trading time so 
that the new hours would be 9:30 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. (Chicago time). Forty-two 
members were in favor of an exten- 
siop of hours, and four expressed no 
opinion. Members from the eastern 
states were most solidly opposed to 
any extension. There was consider- 
able expression of appreciation that 
the Chicago Board of Trade requested 
trade reactions to any change in 
trading hours. 





Grain Aeration Use 
Increasing in Volume 


BOONE, IOWA—Aeration systems 
for grain are being installed by a 
growing number of grain firms. 

The Rolfes Grain Aeration Com- 
panies, Boone, reports it has installed 
systems in four grain firms in Texas, 
three each in Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, two each in Oklahoma, IIli- 
nois and Missouri, and one in Indi- 
ana and South Dakota. 





| Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 











EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim/Germany, E2., 1-3 
EINFUHR 














IMPORTER GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


r St LONDON, E. C. 3 


Ss OF 





Cable Address ‘Grainist ”" London 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


‘oper rer Denr 
‘ penhagen Le 


Cable Address “OTTOMADSEN” 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 
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WASHINGTON Contracts to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


USDA Orders 59.5 Million Lb. 


Flour for Relief Donation 


agencies for distri- 
awarded to mills 


nation to welfare 
bution abroad were 








process Commodity Credit Corp.- ; ; a . 
ie we e S ‘par > oTic - 
owned wheat into 59.571.100 Ib. flour ”y the LU Departm« nt of Agricul 
tie : ture July 8. The flour and cornmeal 
and CCC-owned corn into 9,646,000 must be ready for export by Aug. 8 
lb. yellow degermed cornmeal for do- Details of the awards are appended. 
FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 ib. 
Eckhart Milling Co Chicago 1,000 000% 10 $1.00 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 800,000 10 .305 
320,000 10 298 
440, 000+ 100 05* 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Alton, I 5,000,0004 100 21* 
Pillsbury Mills nC Buffalo 1,210,000 10 1.19 
Enid, Okla 280,000¢ 10 1.164 
720,000° 100 ol* 
Atchison, Kansas 780,000% 100 079° 
556,0004 10 054* 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 300 000¢ 10 1.20 
300, 000¢ 10 1.30 
American Flours, Inc Newton, Kansas 660, 000% 10 1.35 
Buhler M & Elevator Buhler, Kansas 550,0004 100 .07" 
202,000% 100 .02* 
Inman, Kansas 500,000* 100 07* 
250,000% 100 02* 
Burrus Mills Dallas or Ft. Worth 6,834,000 100 014 
665, 6005 100 65 
2,500,0004 100 066 
General Mills, Inc Buffa 6,000,000* 100 21* 
3,500,000% 100 7° 
Kansas City 3,000 000 100 10/10 19 
000, 000° 100 01 
Wichita Falls, Texas 2,500, 000% 100 10/10 17 
200,000° 100 09 
Ei Reno, Okla 708,500 10 33 
1,200,000 100 os" 
800,000 100 04* 
Amarillo, Texas 625, 000% 100 10/10 17 
1, 174,000% 100 1i* 
Kansas Milling Co Wichita 1'968.300 100 10 
Moundridge, Kansas 650,000¢ 10 92 
Flour Mills of Ame a, Inc New Braunfels, Texas 1,400,000 10 1.14 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Newton, Kingman or Winfield, Kansas 1,500, 000+ 100 10/10 20 
International M g Co Blackwell, Okla 695,400* 100 os* 
1,104, 600% 100 10/10 13 
onca City, Okla 720,000+ 100 10/10 13 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Denver 500, 000¢ 10 98 
500, 000¢ 10 1.06 
500 000¢ 10 1.14 
500,000; 10 1.22 
St uis 400, 0003 10 98 
400 000} 10 1.06 
400, 000¢ 10 1.14 
400, 000¢ 10 1.2 
Hunter M g Co Wellington, Kansas 1,968,300 100 09 
Kimbell-Diamond Ft. Worth or Graham, Texas 20,000* 100 os* 
Credit. #Bread. {Whole wheat. {Wheat flour for Italy 
CORNMEAL 
Processing 
Bag size charge, 
Company— M g point Quantity Ib 100 ib 
Decatur M g C Decatur, I! 3,0 100 20/5 $0.61* 
Lauhoff Grain Co Danville, | 1,0 100 20/5 m i be 
Patent Cere Co Geneva, N. Y S 5 90* 
1,07 100 1.37* 
oC 100 1.21* 
Burrus Mills, Inc Ft orth 0 100 9ii* 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa 1,5 100 1.25* 
50 100 i 
Credit 





Minimum Prices for 1958 Ontario Winter 
Wheat Established by Board of Arbitration 


prices for 


been 


Minimum 
winter wheat have 


ous 

TORONTO 
1958 Ontario 
set by a board ef arbitration for the 
Ont rio Farm Products Marketing 
Board. Th nthly prices making up 
of $1.47 will be 


as follows: 


in averare 

July, August and September $1.45 bu 
October i Novembe 1.47 bu 
December 1.49 bu 
January February 1.50 bu 
March 1.48 bu 
Apr 1.47 bu 
May 1.46 bu 
June 1.45 bu 
The prices are subject to grade dis- 

counts. handling charges and mois- 

ture discounts, as well as any other 


deduction that may be authorized 
The Ontario Wheat Board has ag 
to buy carlots of Ontario wheat from 
' processor at the ruling 
carlots, shipping 


reed 


a dealer or 
minimum price for 


point, on date of offers 

In the event that the wheat board 
decides to offer wheat for export at 
less than the minimum price, the 


grain trade generally will be given 
the opportunity to bid con such wheat 
Process rs will ilso be given the Oop- 
portunity to bid on such wheat for 


processing into flour for export mar- 


necessary to furnish 
of whether 
flour 
licensed 
dealers and processors who purchase 
wheat direct from the producers to 
make the deduction as authorized by 
the wheat board from the producer 
when settling for such wheat, and to 
remit such monies to the wheat 
board. Records of all transactions in- 
volving Ontario wheat must be main- 
tained, and are to inspection 
by a named representative of the 
wheat board at all times 

The board of arbitration was set up 
after the negotiating committee un- 
der the wheat marketing plan failed 
to compromise on a minimum price 
after a meetings. Members 
of this board, which met at Chatham, 
Ont., July 7, were Dr. W. R. Reek, 
Blenheim, former Ontario deputy 
minister of agriculture; Reginald J 
Myers, Chatham, chairman of the On- 


kets. It will be 
proof of export regardless 
the sales cover wheat or 


It will be necessary for 


subject 


series of 


tario Wheat Producers Marketing 
Board, and John Elder, vice presi- 
dent, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, representing the 
and dealers 


processors 





THE FLOUR MILLER’S LIBRARY 


Reader Service Department 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 
A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash and gra'n 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain following its purchase 
from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the establishing of price 
even before the crop is planted, the role of the university professor in the grain trade. 
This authoritative book will become the leading reference book on this subject for 
farmers, county agents, legislators, wens eet $6 00 
government personnel, teachers, etc. : . 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 


By Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, —— experience in modern 
methods of insect control. A text book and monual for + ose engaged in storage, ship- 
— and processing of grain. 245 pages, 6x9, photo-offset. $4 00 
edition is of the 1950 revision ...............0000+: . 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proven 
pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of time and 
energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with employers, em- 
ployees and fellow executives, the art of self command, the use and “6 00 
timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages . 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 
Of interest to biochemists, ch ts, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin assays. Animal, 
microbiological and chemical or aa gg methods ore given for each vitamin for which 
satisfactory procedures are availabie. 113 pages, 8'/2x!1 $2 25 
offset, iMlustrated. Copyright, 1948 ....... 2.6... ecennes . 





FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after years 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The 
early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of man and the relo- 
tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The technical development of the 
milling industry, and the contributions of inventors and technicians fol ow and the 
final chapters discuss the business side of milling and in a chapter ‘Looking For- 
word."* Excellent illustrations, and pee $7 50 
references of great value ............... . 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all divisions, to 1954 $4 75 
A dramatic story that is of more than trade wide interest...... ‘ . 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, 


in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving soeneenee 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur 


prepored by on expert in his field, now 


*1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 


mion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cokes and Pastries. 
ander Voort's treatment of the + ce recommend 
-y ‘te bakers, large and small .... 


The title and 


*1.00 


Som 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, |958 


Facts and eg ~ 4 the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
to each industry. blished annually for over forty years and used as ao reference on 
annual crops, wy state feed laws, $2 00 
including labeling, etc. : : e 


Reader Service Department 
The Northwestern Miller 

OPE.) a-T/ 
Minneapolis 


ORDER FROM 


Minnesota 
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page 
Robert A. Puelz, general manager, Equity 
Union Gra Co., Lincoln, Neb 
Walter F. See, manager, grain division, Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn Inc Columbus, 
Oo > 
oort, general manager, Farmers 
tive, Ogden, Utah 
director, grain marketing divi- 
$ oducers Assn Atlanta, Ga 
manager grain department 
Farmer prain Dealers Association of iowa, 
Des M e owa 
A. F err e, general manager, Farmers 
on M ng Assr Denver, Colo 
M. D. Guile ager, Indiana Grain Co- 
sperative. a division of Indiana Farm Bureau 
Coop t Assn T: Indianapolis, Ind 
A utch gen eral manager, M.F.A. grain 
snd vis Missouri Farmers Assn., Inc., 
St h, Mc 
R. B general manager, Michigan 
E Exchang Lansing, Mich 
~ Moorh manager, Grain Division 
Oh Equity Exchange C Lima, Ohio 
Harris Fahrnkopf, general manager, United 
ain C Champaign 
W. A. Rich general manager, North Pa- 
f Gr Growers, Ir Portiand, Ore 
Nelso Cott manager Ohio Farmers 
7 3 wo rFostc ° 
Pi oa h secretary - manager, Farmers 
U Job a Ass Kansas City, Mo 
Mm. W iw manager, Southern States 
M eting Cooperative, Inc Baltimore 








CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Named to the executive committee, 
in addition to Mr. Triplett, are Mr. 
Dean, Mr. Puckett, Mr. Richards, Mr. 
Maywald and Mr. Guild. 

This is how the new company de- 
scribed its background: 

“The new enterprise climaxes more 
than a century of program and in- 
stitutional growth and development 
by American grain producers work- 
ing together in the field of market- 
ing. 

“One hundred and two years ago 
farmers organized the first local mar- 
keting association at Madison, Wis. 
More than 2,500 successful local asso- 
ciations are now in existence. These 
have more than 3,000 elevators with 
storage capacity in excess of 820 mil- 
lion bushels. 

“Most of these later were formed 
into regional marketing associations 
to create and expand markets for 
farmers at the regional and national 
levels. 

“The regional associations now 
have storage space in excess of 215 
million bushels. Together the local 
and regional associations have aggre- 
gate warehousing space of over a 
billion bushels. 

“Most of the grain storage facili- 
ties are in the form of tall steel 
and concrete elevators which are a 
characteristic feature of the land- 
scape in the principal wheat, corn, 
soybean, oats, rye, barley and grain 
sorghum producing areas of the na- 
tion. 

“In all, more than a million farm- 
ers now utilize their associations for 
grain merchandising and_ storage 
services in all of the principal grain 
and oilseed producing areas.” 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
and engraving 
Grain Trade 


designing 


for Mi and the 


ers 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ecwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Centenmal MILLS, Inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ 


<m 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR *f 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 4 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } 








aa 











th 
MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


= 


WENATCHEE 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 








ONE OF 


NEW SPOKANE MILE. 
THE WORLD’S: MOST“MODERN 


RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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CIPPERLY 


(Continued from page 3) 





most interesting to observe how the 
new company plans to cope with 
grain export sales under Public Law 
480 wherein all buyers know the 
U.S. price for a commodity and al! 
competitors know the price—or the 
going subsidy rate at the date of sale. 

This profit mirage of the export 
business has been magnified by co- 
operative investigators and by some 
of the members of the export missions 
sent out by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, who report that Ameri- 
can farm communities have been de- 
prived of export outlets because U.S 
exporters have failed to deliver the 
fine farm-run quality of grain to 
overseas buyers. 

This conclusion rests on the pre- 
mise that the foreign buyer is vir- 
tually a newcomer into world trade 
and that he is being deceived by 
U.S. grain standards and is paying 
for quality which has not been deliv- 
ered. 

One group of producers traveling 
abroad is alleged to have stated, on 
return, that deliveries of wheat to 
foreign buyers contained milo, but it 
was contended that the source area 
of the wheat was not a milo growing 
area and that, by inference, the pres- 
ence of milo reflected the adultera- 
tion of deliveries by the exporters. 

This venture into world export mar- 
kets may be of some benefit, if ex- 
pensive, to the grain cooperatives. It 
may point up the knowledge that 
the practice of commingling grains 
at warehouse levels is the very fac- 
tor which allows a farmer’s inferior 
crop in one year to be marketed at 
a reasonable discount rather than 
sold at a total discount on a basis 
of quality. 

Another suspicion which may be 
veiced is that the farm cooperatives 
themselves have been using the prac- 
tice of commingling when taking into 
their houses grains of all qualities, 
and commingling them to meet a 
market requirement. That is exactly 
what the export houses do. 

Indeed, the grain trade practice of 
commingling of various grades of 
supplies might be finally revealed as 
an economic common denominator 
which spotlights the _ proprietary 
trade as a benefactor rather than as 
an enemy of the farmer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.M. Lumber Company 


Enters Grain Business 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—An Albu- 
querque wholesale lumber company 
has gone into the grain business and 
is now building storage bins for about 
100 truckloads of grain. The reason 
given for the move is to create extra 
business for the firm’s delivery 
trucks. 

The Thunderbird Lumber Co. has 
been delivering lumber and steel to 
customers in Texas, Kansas and Okla- 
homa, and its trucks have been re- 
turning to Albuquerque empty. Un- 
der the new arrangement, the trucks 
will haul milo, corn and wheat on 
the return trips. 

Robert Gallagher, president of 
Thunderbird, says his firm will also 
buy grain from independent truckers. 

Thunderbird will sell the grain to 
West Coast customers. It will be 
transported west in refrigerated 
trucks of other hauling firms who 
customarily bring fruit and vegeta- 
bles east to New Mexico and often 
return empty to California. Paul 
Weber has been named manager of 
the grain operation. 














WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 26¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 








Re none aecmmme v ements nr 
EIGHT SYNTRON V-15 ELEC TRIC ViI- 
brators for sale. Never used, st orig 
inal crate. Contact Red Wing Milling Co 

Red Wing, Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 




















ne ¥ 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
“= 
HELP WANTED 
a a ae v ee 
ENGINEER WITH FLOUR MILL EXPERI- 
ence. Should be able to lay out and super- 
vise new installations f equipment and 
buildings. Excellent opportunity with old 


established company for man who can 


qualify. Submit resume stating experience, 
education, personal background and sal 
ary requirements All replies held in 
strict confidence. Bay State Milling Co 
Winona, Minn 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY | 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











YY risckeiler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Service Headquarters 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
a index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 
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Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done... 


r 1 
i i 
1 ' 
' i 
! “The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful i 
: service to your advertisers and a directory ; 
1 that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City ! 
: grain company executive.* ; 
' i 
' “The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- i 
; est and value to us and the book is in the : 
' customary quality tradition of The North- ' 
; western Miller.”—A Southwest milling : 
: firm oficial.* ' 

' 
! ' 
1 r 
1 ' 
r ' 
r ' 
' 1 
' ! 
i ' 
' 4 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, the weekly news 
magazine serving the milling industry and the 
grain trade 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual supplying 
in one source information on the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries. 


@ The library, for reference and research 


Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 
p 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 








Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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23 
14 
The wedding ceremony was at an 
16 end. The bride dabbed at her pretty 
eyes with a filmy handkerchief. One 
2, of the bridesmaids was also affected 


32. ~+to tears. “Why do you weep?” asked 
a gentleman guest. “It’s not your 
32. wedding.” 


16 The girl looked at him scornfully 

is “That’s the reason!” she snapped 
¢?¢ ¢ 

There was once a young man who 

12. told his lady love that he had neve: 

ar seen such dreamy eyes ind was 

left slightly disconcerted when she 

remarked tartly: “You've neve! 


stayed so late before!” 
31 $¢¢ 
32 A minister, returning home late 
one night from a sick call, noticed 
one of his parishioners staggering 
down the street. 
“Let me help you to the door,” said 
25 the minister, guiding the inebriated 
= member of his flock gently home. 
13 At the door the besotted man 
pleaded with the minister to come 
into the house with him. But the 


25 pet 
minister demurred on the grounds 
32 that it was too late. 
“Pleash, Rev’ren,” the man _ be- 
32 seeched him. “Jusht for a minute. I 


want the wife to see who I been out 
27 swith tonight.” 
3 ¢$¢ ¢ 
A strong smell of frying fish per- 
vaded the flat when Howard came 
home one evening. “Just why,” he 
groaned, “have we had to have fish 
for dinner every night this past 
28 =week?” 
“Because, darling,” his loving wife 
16 explained, “in my first-aid class I 
25 : . 
learned how to remove fish bones 
from the throat, and I want te prac- 
32 tice.” 


22 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








In ‘58 
awards 
to call 


serve you faithfully. 


J. P. BUR 


for wheats that rate the top 
in baking qualities, remember 


us. Grand 1-7070. We will 


BURRUS WII RY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


RUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «.c mor. 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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tm Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 


and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour da 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete fiour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


y 















de WET BETA-CHLORA unit instolied at the 
Atkinson M This unit meters gos used in 
the conditioning of certain grades of fiour 





fe Mill employee loads W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 
precisely measure and feed NOVADELOX 


Wallace & Tiernan bleaching compound 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





the superior 












Bethlehem means ‘‘House of Bread.” 


Is it coincidence that the town so significant in 
religion gained its name from bread? Not at all. 
Bread has been a part of mankind’s deepest emo- 
tions since people first began to build homes. 

General Mills believes that bread will continue 
to signify life’s most important experiences as 
long as the millers of flour and the bakers of 


Good eating will always begin 





bread continue to keep their product in step with 
the advance of civilization. 

That is why General Mills research staff never 
loses sight of its goal to make tomorrow’s flour 
and bread even better than today’s. 


General 


Mills 


with Bread 





